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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The apecial cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be x0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, are resumed for the autumn season in this number 

Tiese patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
vadlers at a moderate cost well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Puris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 763. 





standard size only 


TUE SEPTEMBER COLOR PLATE, 
which will be isaned with the neat number, published Sep 


tember 10, represents a Pris costume for the early autumn, 
and ia an indication of the new exmbinations in colors and 





materials which are lo vbtain during the coming season. 


T is commonly said of that vexatious complaint, the 
grip, that the disease itself is not so very bad, but that 
its after effects arc full of the gravest possibilitics. It is 
a good*deal so with our war with Spain, which we believe 
is now finished. It was only a little war, in which com- 
paratively few our men were killed, but the after 
effects of it are grave already, and full of perilous chances 
and considerations. Notwithstanding the fighting is over, 
military funerals continue to be frequent. There con- 
tinue to be many deaths of men sent home from camps 
with fevers, many deaths in camp from fevers and other 
diseases, deaths in Cuba and Puerto Rico, and on the 
transports coming from there, and at Montauk Point, 
where the returning troops have been gathered for re 
cuperation, The gathering of armies and the transfor- 
mation of volunteers into soldiers is a costly business in 
more than mere expenditure of money 
Besides all the labor of taking care of troops in camp 
and of trying to save the lives of the sick ones, and be- 
sides all the work of disbanding regiments that are no 
longer needed and getting the volunteers back to their 
homes, there comes to us now the serious duty of deter 
mining what we shall demand or accept as the legacies of 
the war, and what we shall do with whatever we may 
get. Great questions of future policy are to be settled, 
and the minds of hard-thinking persons are busy with them 
all over the country. The magazines and newspapers are 
full of discussions as to whether we shall keep the Philip- 
pines, and as te how much responsibility we shall assume 
for the future government of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Everyone agrees that a certain amount of supervision 
over the surrendered Spanish colonies in the West Indies 
is, for the present. indispensable, but opinions differ sharp 
ly as to what the intentions of the government should be 
It is a political issue on which there has been no chance 
ag yet for the voters to take sides. It is not possible to 
swy yet that the Republican party believes in taking and 
hokling as much as we can of the island territory that 
lately belonged to Spain, and that the Democratic party 
believes in accepting as little of it as possible. There 
has been no definite party division on the subject, but 
it is possible already to see how the minds of men are 
working; how one great group is ready to run all the 
risks that would come from the annexation of three or 
four million Spanish-Americans in the West Indies, and 
all the responsibilities that would come with the Philip 
pines dnd their nine million citizens of assorted com 
plexions; while anether great group dreads and depre- 
cates this perilous extension of our borders, and favors 
the least assumption of responsibility that is consistent 
with duty 


of 


TiteRe was an important conference of notable persons 
at Saratoga on August 19 and 20 to diseuss these grave 
jixanes of public policy. Mr. Joseph Choate, Mr. Schurz, 
Judge Grosscup of Chicago, Mr. Moortield Storey, of 
Boston, and Mr. Samuel Gompers, ef the American Con 
federation of Labor, were among the speakers. Mr Schurz 
made the most important speeches against annexation and 
a colonial policy, Jadge Grosscup was the stoutest speak 
er in favor of them. It is significant that at the close of 
diseussion the conference passed resolutions which assert 
ed that “‘ we should not be justified in returning the con 
quered islands to the misrule and oppression from which 
we have relieved them,” and that ‘‘ the rescued and liber 
ated people are in a sense, temporarily, the wards of 
the conquering nation.” Mere resolutions do not settle 
apything, nor do they forecast anything more than tem- 
porary action, but, considering the conservative source of 
them, they seem to indicate a tendency of opinion which 
would warrant the Bazar in anticipating the need of pay- 
ing more attention than heretofore to costumes suited to 
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tropical countries, and even for preparing to learn how 
many varieties of Filipino ladies there are, and what spe- 
cies of garb would best suit the conditions under which 
they live 


Tuey do some things very well in the State of Maine. 
There was a Maine regiment in the camp at Chickamauga 
that suffered very seriously.from the change of climate 
and the perils of camp life. It had lost fourteen men 
from camp fevers, had a large proportion of its members 
in the hospital, and was losing one man aday. The sur- 
geons said that the best chance for the sick men was to 
take them home The government gave the invalids a 
thirty-days furlough, and the State of Maine hired a big 
engine and seven Pullman sleeping cars to bring them 
home. One hundred and twenty Maine soldiers sick with 
typhoid and malarial fevers and other diseases were load- 
ed into that train, and started for the north. Off they 
went to Cincinnati, to Cleveland, to Buffalo, Albany, 
Boston, an on to Portland and the country of pine-trees 
and granite. Supplies, ordered ahead by telegraph, were 
furnished for them without money or price, chiefly by 
the Red Cross. Delayed ten hours at Cleveland by a 
break-down, their train was sent to the lake-shore, where 
it got the cool lake breezes. All those sick soldiers got 
buck to Maine alive, and most of them improved very 
decidedly on the journey. A good job that. and well 
done, and an incident of the war worth remembering. 


Tae Red Cross continues to be full of good works and 
usefulness, with an immense amount to do, and a good 
deal of money, and, apparently, an efficient, organization 
to work with, 

Miss Barton has gone to Havana. The scene of great- 
est activity hereabouts has been the camp at Montauk 
Point, where the ship-louds of more or less invalided sol- 
diers from Santiago bave come in in such quick succes- 
sion that it has been next to impossible to prepare for 
them. At Camp Thomas (Chickamauga) too, and the 
other camps, the Red Cross work is actively carried on, so 
that though the war is over so far as concerns the Red 
Cross there is no cessation of activities, and no diminution 
of urgency in the need of funds. 


Tue Daughters of the American Revolution have in- 
terested themselves in securing legislation which shall re- 
strict the use of the American flag to such ends as are 
proper to its dignity. They, want a law forbidding its 
use for advertising purposes, forbidding partisan devices 
or inscriptions to be attached .to it, and providing that 
those who treat it with indignity or wantonly injure or 
destroy it shall be punished. All these desires are com- 
mendable, especially the first one, but the exprdiency of 
trying to secure them by law is debatable, at least. If 
there is one thing that seems able to take care of itself 
just now it is the American flag. Public opinion ought 
to be sufficient to hinder its use for advertising purposes, 
for the advertiser aims above all things to please and at- 
tract, and if he uses methods that the public disapproves 
he defeats his own purpose. The use of the flag for par- 
tisan ends in political campaigns would be hard to re- 
strain, though any party that lets the other party monop- 
olize it is obviously lacking in enterprise, and any partisan 
who makes a use of it that is contrary to the public sense 
of propriety hurts his own side. Is it not as well, on the 
whale, that the ordinary distinctions between persons 
who have taste and common-sense and those who have 
not should be allowed to show, so that the errors of the 
erroneous ones may be correcte|? Folks who have com- 
mon-sense know very well, as it is, how to treat the 
national emblem, and as for those who don’t—why not 
leave them to their neighbors? Is the flag sustaining such 
abuse or falling into discredit so fast that it is necessary 
to pass laws for its relief? What the flag stands for, 
among other things, is freedom. The more laws are 
passed at Washington regulating details of personal be- 
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Ste champétre at. Mr. James L. Breese's country seat at 
Sowhampton. Lf distinguished artists were in the habit 
of devising garden parties and similar functions, possibly 
this particular féte would not seem so exceptional. “Mr. 
William M. Chase, whose summer studio is at Southamp- 
ton, planned the details of the affair, It was at his sug- 
gestion that a grassy ol orchard on the Breese estate was 
made the centre of the festivities. There, between the 
rows of gnarled apple-trees, were placed the booths. One 
was a& Japanese ten-room, where pretty girls in kimonos 
sung songs from ‘The Geisha,” and a flower-gitl was eat 
tied in a bamboo palanquin. Another was a Dateh wind- 
mill, twenty-five fect high. There was a Moorish coffee 
bazar, too, and a Klondike shanty, where patrons staked 
out claims and dug up ridiculous nuggets. On the grass 
was spread a great rug, and here quaintly dressed young 
girls and children danced fancy dances. At night all 
these leafy aisles were illuminated with colored lanterns, 
and there was vaudeville in a big tent, dancing in the 
house, and a buffet supper in the studio. 


Apropos of this celebration by the sea-shore, there 
were two, but of another kind, at Sea Girt not jong ago. 
It seems that the farmers of that locality have a deep con- 
viction of the importance of cleanliness, They do not be- 
lieve in treating a surf bath lightly and as a thing of no 
importance. They make a ceremony of it. Every year, 
when the second Saturday in August rolis around, the 
farmers of Monmouth and Ocean Counties hang up the 
shovel and the hoe, their wives do the same by the churn 
and the milkingstoo); and every member of the rural pop- 
ulation that can get there flocks to the beach for an annual 
surf bath. This is called Big Salt-Water Day. The third 
Saturday a smaller crowd follows the same programme— 
a crowd composed of extremists, who go to the length of 
taking two surf baths in one season, and of the unfortu- 
nate ones who have missed the first day. This second oc- 
casion is called Little Salt-Water Day. Of course the 
former is the more imposing demonstration. This year 
it turned loose upon the beach fully seven thousand per- 
sons. The scene was something like a country fair, with 
its booths set up on the sand, and the voices of its fakirs 
rising above the noise of the waves. The farmers took 
the horses out of the wagons, while their wives hung up 
improvised curtains within whose shelter a startling »rray 
of bathing costumes were put on. The matter of the surf 
bath having been conscientiously attended tobe booths 
and the fakirs bad their turn. 


Ont of the features of the summer season has: been the 
rehabilitation of Saratoga. Fora number of years. people 
have talked of Saratoga and its former glories ys if they 
had become things of the past. Suddenly, however, and 
almost inexplicably, the tide has turned, and again the 
place has presented the extraordinary panorama of daily 
life which made it famous years ago. Saratoga is as un- 
like Newport or Bar Harbor or Lenox as Broadway is 
unlike a park riding-path. One sees all sorts and condi- 
tions of men in Broad way, and it is the same at Saratoga, 
exccpt that the great numbers are eliminated; and instead 
of masses one sees individuals. It is more like Baden- 
Baden, perhaps, than like other American resorts. There 
are the progessions of elderly people, disfigured by disease 
or dissipation: One sees the same types at Baden-Baden. 
There is the contingent drawn by the racing. There are 
the traditions of extraordinary gambling—now only tra- 
ditions in both places. Saratoga has two features unlike 
the German watering-place—its mammoth hotels, which 
for years were looked upon very much in the light of Fer 
ris wheels and Eiffel towers, and the element of political 
life given it by its countless conventions. Saratoga his 
been visited by foreigners und described as an extreniply 
fashionable resort. That was a misapprehension caused 
by its likeness to the great European watgring-places. In 
America the aim of the exclusive set of fashionables is to 
build up little cities of their own cottages, from whieh the 


havior, the less freedom there is for the flag to signalize. . world is shut out, and within which they entertain lavishly. 


We are all a little apt to forget at times that a free coun- 
try is not one where folks are constrained by law to be- 
have according to the best standards of conduct, but where 
the citizens do as they please, in so far as they may, with- 
out abridging the rights of their neighbors. 


Reevort says that the Czarina has set her faee resolute- 
ly against cigarette-smoking by women. Cigarette-smok- 
ing by ladies seems to be very much more common in 
Europe than in this country, and the fact that the Cza- 
rina is so emphatically opposed to it indicates that, in 
Russia at least, it must be rather prevalent. Of the few 
American ladies who smoke the majority will be found 
to have brought the habit back’from Europe, where it i8* 
pos-ible te form and practice it in very good society. 
Why women don't smoke « great deal more than they do 
is rather a puzzling question. If tobaceo is as good a 
thing as the consumption of it indicates, there is no ob- 
vious reason why men should have a monopoly of it. 
Perhaps women’s indifference to it is one more sign of 
their superiority; or possibly fashion, which has so much 
to answer for, has some things, and this among them, to 
its credit. 


Tue idlers at the summer resorts have proved that they 
did not leave their patriotism behind them when they set 
off for the mountains or the sea-shore. Thousands of 
dollars have been raised at the different resorts and sent 
to the Red Cross and the other war-relief associations. 
Of all the entertainments given for securing these relief 
funds, perhaps the most original and charming was the 


On the Continent, however, society displays a willingness 
to appear,at table d’hétes and to abandon individual en- 
tertainifg. Homburg, Wiesbaden, Nice, Biarritz, Trou- 
ville, Scheveningen are all hotel resorts. Of course they 
include a certain number of villas, but the life is pre-emi- 
nently hotel life, and the most notable visitors rub elbows 
with the gouty bourgeois, the parvenu, and the simple 
tourist. 


Newport has redeemed itself this season from the oc- 
casional charge of ponderous and elaborate formality. 
Hitherto, originality has not been a distinguishing feature 
of the average Newport season. There has always been 
apparent adesire to have the summer passin a stately and 
well-ordered suecession of large events, such as the coach- 
ing parade, the rendezvous of yachts, and the great Casino 
ball. These stand-bys were, for one reason and another, 
omitted this year, and nobody seemed quite able to predict 
what the result would be. Now that the season is largely 
a matter of retrospect, however, it is universally admitted 
that it has been one of the most enjoyable summers the 
place has had for years. Relieved of a more or less cut- 
and-dried social programme, the cottagers put their ind- 
vidual wits to work in devising entertainments. As a 
consequence, originality has become the fad of the sea- 
son. Some of its manifestations have been bicycle din- 
ners, trolley rides in a “palace car” provided for the 
purpose, the début of Miss Virginia Fair’s pet donkey at 
a cotillion, Mrs. Potter Palmer's clam-bake and bathing 
party combined, and Mrs. Wiuthrop’s moonlight bathing 
party. 
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Tue theatre-hat problem has assumed a new phase in 
Boston. There was a prospect that the wearing of hats 
of any description would be forbidden, so a delegation 
called upon the High-Commissioner of Chapenux, Mr. 
Berwin by name, and spread out before his judicial eyes 
an assortment of “ low, flat head-coverings,” which, they 
cliimed, would not interfere with any one’s view of the 
stage. Mr. Berwin made an exhaustive—and probably 
exiausting—study of this alleged innocuous head-gear, 
and finally reported favorably thereon. Women will be 
permitted to wear “low, flat head-coverings” in Boston 
theaires. As far as is known, however, the degree of 
lowness and flatness which shall be permissible is left to 
the judgment and the conscience of the wearer, and there 
are many who shake their heads over the prospect. Possi- 
bly the head usher will be provided with a range-finder, 
or a square and compass, so that he shall be a court of 
final appeal in cases of a difference of opinion between 
hat-wearers and those who have to sit behind them. At 
least one Boston theatre does not intend 4o permit its 
patrons to exercise their discretion in this matter. Hang- 
ing beside the box-office window is a printed rule for- 
bidding the wearing, in the theatre, of a hat or bonnet 
of apy description. ‘‘ Women to whom this rule is not 
agreeable,” continues the placard, ‘ will please not enter.” 


= OUR PARIS 
LE) ToR 


A FORTNIGHT that I have just spent ‘n London and 
ite neighborhood allows me to see with fresh vision 
the changes that have inken place in gay Paris since my 
departure, and also to make a few comparisons. But Paris 
is not at its gayest at present, most of the monde élégant 
having fled to the sea-side or mountain resorts, or even to 
the more secluded chateaux. Hence the Bois and streets 
are deserted, and it is not there one would observe any- 
thing striking in style at present. i 

Not so in London! Through the dense clonds of yel- 
low smoke and 
dust that habitn- 
ally prevail there, 
even when the sin 

















is shining most 
brilliantly, the 
streets are still 


crowded with the 
usual procession of 
fair women gayly 
clad in light and 
fragile colors. It 
is impossible in the 
mass to judge of 
the merits of the 
various gowns us 
they quickly pass, 
but the general ef- 
fect of light color is 
very pleasing tothe 
eye 

My attention was 
also attracted by 
the growing ten- 
dency of the wo- 
men to deck their 
clothes in the 
daytime with any 
amount of jewels 
avd jewelry, not 
only at smart fune- 
tions, but even hy 
ladies apparently 
shopping. In this 
particular the Pu- 
risienne shows bet- 
ter judgment and taste, as the display is carried less to 
the extreme; though, to be sure, at the race meetings, polo, 
and driving in the Bois it is much the same here. ut I 
say that the majority of frocks seen at Asenpt or Long- 
champ this year differ very slightly from the traditional 
ball-room gown (of course adding the necegsary sieeves 
and neck-gear). Entire dresses are made of exquisite 
guipure and soft flimsy stuffs, such as crépe de Chine, 
glossy silks—all in delicate shades, and aly amount of 
white is seem. All! this, as I have stated, is hedecked with 
ropes of pearls and diamond ornaments, when the wearer 
can afford them, so there is little left to be seen in the 
way of jewelry even on the neck of some flourishing 
dowager at the opera. You may wonder how stich an 
array of fragile-tissue, especially in England, can be pro- 
tected from the dust. In this matter, I noticed, the more 
practical Sagon sister has taken the lead. Here the long 
coaching-capes, worn so much the early part of this season, 
answered the same purpose as the old-fashioned linen 
duster, For this is the garment that has generally been 
adopted now in England by the rich and poor for the pur- 
pose of reaching various places of amusement, usually 
some distance from London proper. Quite a number 
caught my fancy as being especially elaborate as well as 
useful in design; one in particular, which I shall describe, 
I saw in the train on my way to the Henley Regattas, 
The garment was a Viola model, and charmingly graceful 
in outline, made of light Havana-colored voile, and lined 
throughout with white Liberty satin; it was loose-fitting, 
without appearing so, fastening at the side like a Russian 
coat. The collar and large revers were covered with 
handsome open-work embroidery resembling guipure. 
A belt of black satin which was retained at the back hy a 
buckle of gold and black enamel was the chief ornament. 
This did not look like the plebeian cache poussiére, and if 
a bit too dainty, that, as well as many other things, go by 
comparison, and the dress beneath was far more fragile, 
made of the most delicate silk gauze in exquisite shades 
of mauve and green, with endless ruffles. 





And now, before I return to the changes that I find 
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here, I cannot resist the opportunity afforded me of de- 
scribing one little corner of that wonderful scene on the 
river the day of the regattas, 

One mass of moving and brilliant color is what first 
attracts your attention—fascinating sun-shades of every 
description waved to 
and fro; but what 
outrivals even the la- 
dies’ marvellous toi- 
lettes are the house- 
boats, arranged side 
by. side aguinst the 
baik in a long line, 
literally covered, so 
that their form is 
hardly discernible, 
owing to the quan- 
tities of overhanging 
flowers. 

The name of the 
prettiest of these 
floating domiciles has 
escaped me. Three 
horizontal lines of 
growing rose-gerani- 
ums and maidenhair 
fern garnished the 
upper deck as well as 
the division between 
each story; long gar- 
lends trailing in and 
out of the windows, 
and massed here and 
there in a highly ar- 
tistic fashion, left lit- 
tle room for the white 
background of the 
boat to be seen 

However, my fancy greatly preferred the decoration of 
the less popular boat that | was on, The Fair Maid of Perth, 
which revealed the bachelor owner's taste. Two large 
boats were joined together, one reserved for the kitchen 
and servants’ quarters, the upper decks thrown into one, 
making an admirable roof garden. A huge awning was 
stretched from either end. The whole was gracefully 
festooned with variegated growing pasturtiums and other 
yellow flowers. The wood-work was left au naturel, ex- 
cept for a high polish. Inside everything was arranged 
for ease and comfort—rugs, settles,and mats of East Ind- 
ian extraction gave the place an Oriental character, without 
being close or stuffy, differing in this from ‘Turkish deco- 
ration, Lanterns, prepared for the evening illuminations, 
were swung and closely intermingled with the flower 
garlands on the outside of this house flotilla. It all looked 
£0 pretty and altractive that I can only compare it to a 
fairy bower afloat, if such a thing can be imagined. 





And now, to return brusquely to fashion, let me say a 
word about the coaching-capes 1 mentioned a moment ago, 
so much in vogue this spring as a useful mantle ‘for 
evening wear. To add to their costly appearance, many of 
them were lined with white satin, the inside of the collar 
frequently trimmed with white chiffon. Imagine my 
surprise the other evening on seeing this preity effect of 
white replaced by black chiffon and trimmings, in two 
or three instances; as the capes were of a decidedly smart 
cut and the wearers equally élégante, 1 concluded the 
dernier cri had the same startling effect that a band of 
crape has tied on the sleeve of a man’s covert-coat. 


Mlle. Seé’s sketches this week show some new autumn 
frocks, The first drawing, a model from Doucet, repre- 
sents adress of crépe de Chine, with bodice draped in one 
piece, finished with a knot of velvet ribbon at the bust. 
The upper part of the corsage consists of pleated mous 
serine de soie, with stripes of lace running down the front. 
The sleeves are draped to the elbow, caught up likewise 
with knots of ribbon. The hat, from Reboux, is of fell, 
and simply trimmed with black and white ostrich feathers. 

The second sketch is a tailor gown from Redfern, made 
of myrtle - green 
cloth. The jack- 
et is tight-fitting, 
the basques and 
seams outlined 
with black velvet, 
‘which is  con- 
tinued on the front 
and sleeves. The 
vest is of Paima 
violet cloth, and 
the revers ure of 
white cloth; ahigh 
collar, with black 
velvet cravat and 
tie. The skirt is 
also trimmed with 
black velvet. A 
black velvet toque 
with large velvet 
bow in front, from 
Gélot, goes with 
this costume. 

The next draw- 
ing shows a dress 
from Vincent, en- 
tirely made of 
pleated cloth, with 
a tunigue of black 
clath handsomely 
embroidered. This 
starts from below 
the shoulders and 
fastens at the side. 
It is scalloped on 
the edges, and fin- 
5 ished with knots 
of black velvet, with a draped belt also of velvct. The 
hat, a model from Lodz, is a three-cornered felt with Ama- 
zon plumes, 

Black and white will still be greatly worn this winter, 
and will always be distinguished. The ever-popular 
princesse gown will also meet with favor by those happy 
in possessing smart figures. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SHIPS AND RAFTS. 


DEACE has come, and brings with it problems of 
which war was but the.prelude. Never in history, 
perhaps, did so brief a period of contest produce such a 
change in the distribution of reeognized powers through- 
out the world. The mere change in the map of the globe 
is much; the ‘act that, after a few weeks of fighting, the 
publishers of atlases must hold back their next editions to 
find out in what colors they are to paint so many of the 
islands of the earth. A litile intoxication, a short period 
of bewildered uncertainty, is not strange in those who 
constitute the members of this slumbering giant of a na- 
tion just awakened to a sense of its own power. Let us 
try, in the midst of this unsettled period, to recognize 
more clearly what has been lost and what gained ; what 
new perils are ours and what grounds for hope. No two 
persons precisely ugree, »nd each must try to fix, without 
undue hope or needless fear, his own estimate. 


One thing which we have lost forever is that fine vision 
constructed in a public address by one of the be>t soldiers 
of the Army of the Potomac, the lite General Francis A. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
His dream was of ** The Unarmed Nation,” a country so 
happily situated, so free from foreign attacks, so confi- 
dent in its own strength, that it could dispense with great 
armies and vast navies, resting for defence on its known 
power to create them. That vision is forever vanished ; 
it is incompatible with island colonies, with distant realms 
to be governed, with warring tribes to be kept in order. 
Grant that we have no selfish designs—a daring assump- 
tion. We have at least undertaken the functions of dis- 
tant government; the work that has taxed England and 
Russia so long, and has been done by them with such a 
mixture of good and evil. The islands of the world are 
waiting for us, we are told, to quiet their quarrels and 
settle their differences ; and is it not written in the Book 
of Proverbs that he who meddleth with strife not his own 
is like him who taketh a dog by the ears? 

Other things we have clearly losi: we have lost the 
safeguard of Washington's farewell address ; of the truth 
which the author of the Declaration of Independence ineld 
to be “ self-evident,” that ‘‘all men are created equal.” 
that governments ‘‘derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” England has sever encum- 
bered itself with such assertions, but we have; the news 
paper correspondents are already revoking them, an: 
the religious press here and there is already declaring 
them unscriptural. We are abandoning the protection 
of the Monroe doctrine, for which we were ready, not 
long ago, to wage war with the strongest nation on 
earth. We are abandoning the attention thought neces 
sary a few months ago for our own home problems—im- 
migration, labor legislation, currency reform, trusts, mo 
nopolies, and bosses. It is but a little while since these 
questions seemed momentous, even ominous; we felt 
ourselves insufficient for them. The conquest of all the 
islands of the world throws no light upon these problems; 
exch accession only complicates them by mingling new 
issues. They seem tame, trivial, to those who are alrealy 
immersed in dreams of universal empire. But give us an- 
other vast factory riot, another great railway strike, and 
what will it help us that we are masters of the Ladrones 
or the Caroline Islands? 


To all these solicitudes we must look for answer to that 
which bas carried us through so many perplexities—tle 
Nea good sense of the American people. It was 

isher Ames, the firmest of Federalists, who bade us trust 
the sober second thought of the multitude; and who, fur- 
thermore, gave us the definition of a monarchy as being 
a finely built ship which sometimes strikes a rock and 
goes down, while a republic is a clumsy raft which never 
sinks—*‘ but then your feet are always in the water.” After 
ull excesses, all disputes, the contending American partics 
generally fix upon modes of policy which are not so ex- 
treme as was expected, and choose for really high office 
men of character. ‘The German historian Neumann looks 
in vain in * human annals” for so long a line of rulers of 
so high a quality as the Presidents of the United States of 
America, Whatever may be said of our system, or want 
of system, as respects foreign consulship and minor Eu- 
ropean appointments, it is certain that no American has 
occasion to blush for those who now represent us at the 
leading courts of Europe; and for the long line of repre- 
sentatives at the Court of St. James, especially, he hears 
praises alone. If there is anything which republican gov- 
ernment surely trains, it is the power of adaptation. The 
faults.of our current political theories are again and again 
corrected in practice. When patronage becomes excex- 
sive, we introduce civil service reform. When elections 
grow dishonest, we establish the Australian ballot. Like 
Fisher Ames’s raft, we strike the rock but do not sink. 


Another thought may well be added for our foundation 
of hope, which is this : The new cares and responsibilities 
which have come upon us were drawing slowly near, at 
any rate, and could not have been indefinitely postpomed. 
The constant increase of population means increased na- 
tional intercourse ; new inventions are bringing the world 
closer ; the vast growth of American export and busi- 
ness is throwing out new tendrils in all directions ; there 
are great American colonies here and there in Europe, 
Africa, and Australia ; the Nicaragua canal will soon in- 
crease the intimacy of nations. It was inevitable, apart 
from the Spanish war, that American commerce must re 
vive and bring back the days when the sea-captains of 
Salem and Boston were known round the world. The 
war has simply concentrated within a few wecks the 
change which was, at any rate, impending through influ- 
ences of longer duration. At the time of the Venezuela 
excitement, when the Spanish war was not yet dreamed 
of, the London Spectator pointed out, in a series of most 
able papers, the inevitable influences already at work to 
destroy the isolation of the United States, and to compel 
us, with or against our will, to become a world power. 
For good or for evil, that day has come, and we must mect 
the situation, It may be met moderately, wisely, reason- 
ably, or by such pieces of unnecessary peril as undertak- 
ing to assimilate at once a population of seven million 
Filipinos. Behind all seeming extravagance, I believe 
that the sober second thought of our people may be 
trusted. Tuomas WENTWoRTH Hicgernson, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


left side. It ig made of guipure or Irish 
point-lace over a fitted silk lining, a pale 
green, and has a yoke of accordion-pleated 
green mousseline de soie. An odd feature is 
the revers, round in shape, and made of dark 
green velvet. The cuffs and belt are also of 
velvet, and three large green velvet buttons 
fasten the waist. A large bow of white 
mousseline de sole at the throat is exceeding- & 
ly becoming 


Another foulard is in a deep shade of pink 
with black poika dots. The skirt is elabor- 
ately trimmed with a wide flounce of white 
lace across the front and side breadths, and 
above this three full flounces overlapping 
one another, and bordered with a Grecian 
pattern in black Chantilly entre-deux. On 
the body of the skirt above the flounces are 
three rows of narrow black velvet. 

The waist has a full vest of lighter pink 
Liberty satin, trimmed around the edge with — 
the black lace entre-deux. The shoulder 
seams are cut so long that they form epau- 
lettes over the top of the shirred tight-fitting 
sleeves. 

Worn with this gown is a hat with the 
brim caught back with bows of colored vel- 
vet and straw. 


The latest fashions in capes and cloaks are 
quite different from those of the spring and 
summer. They are, as a rule, cumbersome 
and heavy, but at the same time are not so 
full asthey were. A very smart garment, ab- 
solutely novel in shape, is made of light tan 
camel’s-hair cloth lined with white satin. It 
is long enough to nearly cover the gown, 
and has deep cape sleeves that form almost 
a second cape. The collar is high and flar- 
ing, lined with white satin. 


FRESHENINGS. 

Ts dusty grass and drooping plants of 

August bave a freshened vitality after 
arain. The green of the leaves and the gay 
colors of the flowers look newly washed, and, 
relieved of their load of dust, and with a 
healthier element in the air they breathe 
through their leaves, and better nutriment in 
the food their roots eagerly suck through 
the earth, they show a sturdiness of growth 
and an airiness of motion that are delightfully 
surprising. The wonderful variety of green 


PARIS GOWN OF WHITE LACE NET OVER PINK TAFFETA. seen in the trees, vines, bushes, hedges, and DARK 


NEW PARIS MODELS. 


grass of a garden vista is beautiful. 
Sometimes a storm in our lives freshens 
every-day affairs in much the same way. The common- 
place duties of life gather dust and look ugly and un 
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BLUE SATIN FOULARD WITH MOUSSELINE FLOUNCE. 


we wonder if any familiar landmarks will be left standing; 
By-and-by the storm ceases, and we begin to count up 


| T is quite evident from the new gowns imported that interesting. They droop if they have no inspirationfrom our.losses and our gains. It may be that we have gained 

tight-fitting waists and coats will be more fashionable the spirit, and become stunted if no true soul-growth is great riches through this storm. But among its minor 
this winter than the blouse of last season. All the wool behind them. benefits we must not neglect to note this: the peculiar zest 
gowns for early autumn wear show this change of style Then the storm comes, and the garden of onr lives it gives to every-day: life. The delight we find in the 
in a most.marked fashion. A gown designed by Emmaand seems in danger of devastation. Our trees are blown little daily duties we had beguh to despise, and the beauty 
Marie Weille, which forms the frontispiece of this num- hither and thither, until their foundations are shaken, and 





ber, is quite distinctive as showing the coming styles. 
The gown is of light wool, a brown and white check, 
and is trimmed with bands of white. On the skirt 
down one side and al! around the foot are two bands 
of white—a wide one and one somewhat narrower, 
with a space between; the skirt is close-fitting and 
half-long 

Essentially tailor-made is the waist, cut with a 
basque, quite tight-fitting, double - breasted, and 
trimmed with narrow bands of white put on to form 
a vest, the revers also being faced with white, and 
bands of white again on the top of the sleeves and 
at the wrist. A vest and collar are of white linen, 
with a black taffeta cravat. With this gown is worn 
a hat, from la maison Virot, of black straw; trimmed 
with quills and bright cherries 


Very dainty and effective are the new gowns made 
of lace net and trimmed with black and white lace. A 
charming costume of this degéription is made over 
pink taffeta lining. The skirt, separate from the lin- 
ing, has a plain front breadth of the net. Down 
either side is an entre-deux of black and white blonde 
lace, and this trimming is repeated around the sides 
and at the back, and on the attached flounces there. 
The waist is made with « shirred front and a round 
yoke; it is exceedingly graceful in design, and the 
bands of entre-deux are put on to give as long lines 
as possible. The sleeves are tight-fitting, with lace 
insertion at the top and a lace epaulette 


The satin foulards will be worn all the autumn, 
and are being made up even now. A dark blue fou- 
lard with white polka dots has. the skirt with an 
apron ffont and a deep flounce of plain blue mousse- 
line de soie, on which is an elaborate design in tiny 
ruches 

The waist has a round yoke made of plain blue, 
shirred; below the yoke is a shaped white lace yoke 
put above two ruffles of the plain blue! edged with 
narrow ruches. The body of the waist is laid in nar- 
row pleats and opens over a vést of yellow satin, the 
belt and collar being also of yellow satin. 


An elaborate gown of embroidered net is most effec 
tively trimmed with figures of point de Venise ap- 
pliquéd on, The skirt is cut with narrow gored front 
breadth and attached flounce, and has bands of the 
point de Venise put on in waved lines entirely around 
it. The waist is quite full, but the fulness is drawn 
down into the belt. There is a front of plain tulle, 
but the small revers and epaulettes are of the point 
de Venise » 

The hat is trimmed with velvet bows and orchids. 


Lace waists are more fashionable than those made 
of silk, and are considered appropriate to wear with 
skirts of all kinds. One of the newest styles, shown 
on page 755, is tight-fitting, and fastens across at the 





NET GOWN WITII APPLIQUE POINT DE VENICE. 


‘we see in the dear old commonplace details. 


SEPTEMBER GARDEN-WORK. 


T= is a time when a good deal of work for and 

among flowers can be done to advantage. There 
will not be much to do in the line of weeding or hoe- 
ing, but the beds should be gone over daily, and all 
fading flowers promptly removed. If this is done, 
most annuals will give us another crop of flowers. 
It will not be as profuse as the earlier ones, but it will 
be sufficient to give a touch of brightness to the 

lace, and help to prolong the attraction of the season. 

f the tops of. petunias are cut almost wholly —T 
the plants will quickly send up new shoots whic 
will give us finer flowers during the cool fall weather 
than those of midsummer. Seedling pansies from 
early self-sowing will give some large and richly col- 
ored flowers during the next two months. Now is the 
time to arrange for next spring's pansy-bed by trans- 
planting seedlings from the old bed or sowing seed 
of choice strains. 

This is the month too in which to set out bulbs. 
In planting lilies it is an excellent plan to put clear 
sand immediately about the bulbs. Not a great deal, 
but enough to keep the heavier dense soil from com- 
ing in contact with them. Lilies should be set seven 
or eight inches deep, in order to get them below the 
line where there is danger from heaving of soil from 
the action of frost. 

Now is the best time of the year to get together 
a stock of potting-soil. You will have use for some 
a little later on, when your plants are being got ready 
for the house, and probably in winter; and surely in 
spring, when such plants as dahlias, tuberoses, and 
cannas have to be started into early growth. By 
doing this now you will be laying in a supply that 
may be made available as needed, and the advantage 
of this will be appreciated when you find that a 
plant requires repotting, and have all necessary ma- 
terial at hand with which to do the work. Get some 
from the woods and some from the pastures and 
some from the garden; also a liberal quantity of 
good sharp sand. From these elements you can mix 
a compost that enables you to grow most plants well. 

Look your house-plants over, and ascertain if any 
need repotting. If they do, attend to them now. If 
this work is promptly done they will have entirely 
recovered from the little disturbanee given their roots 
by the time it is necessary to take them into the 
house, Many will require simply a top-dressing of 
fresh soil. By removing as much earth from the pot 
as possible without seriously disturbing the roots, 
and giving rich soil in its place, many plants will 
receive as much benefit as would result from an entire 
repotting. ' 

Go over your collection and weed out all poor and 
unsatisfactory kinds. It does not pay to keep in- 
ferior plants. 

Esen E. Rexronrp. 








A MODERN WEDDING. 


T= other. day L-heard a lady say, ‘‘1 wish that men 

would be married in their outing flannels and girls in 
duck skirts and: shirt- waists without any ceremony or pre- 
paration: how much better it would be thun all the fuss 
and paraphernalia of a modern wedding!” 

“Oh, no!” answered another woman near by, whose 
sweet face one knew was an index to a lovable nature. 
** Let us have the form and ceremony; it helps to make the 
young couple realize what an important step they are tak- 
ing; and even if a girl does think = goed deal about the 
arrangement of her wedding veil. and whether her bride- 
maids will keep step in the wedding procession, and the 
groom worries more about the set of his new frock-coat 
than about his marriage vows, still, the necessity of mak- 
ing so much preparation for it wiil bring home to the 
young people what a serious thing it is to be married.” 

Was she not in the right? Without overrating their 
importance, let us give the ceremonials their due place ; 
they add to the solemnity of thé most solemn function 
of our lives. And even for the smallest kind of home 
wedding the arrangements sliould be as carefully planned 
























































BKIDAL GOWN—WHITE SATIN AND 
For pattern see No. L. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 


and executed as at the big church marriage with a crowd 
ed reception following. But as the formal function gives 
the precedent for all others, we must take that as an illus 
tration, and make it our model. 


The invitations first. After looking over my own card- 
receiver and consulting the New Yerk stationers, who are 
considered the best authority on the subject, I may safely 
assert that, while many different sized cards are used at 
present, the most fashionable style is the invitation which 
is 64 <5 inches, and folds once to fit into the 54x 3-inch 
erivelope. The engraving is always on the first page of 
the double-sheet, and although the form occasionally va- 
rics, the conventional wording is: 


Mr. and Mra. George Bancroft 
reqnest the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Mary 
to 
Mr. Richard Bartow 
on Wednesday, November the second, 
at twelve o'clock. 

Christ Church, Philadelphia. 


BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


The form of wording on breakfast or reception cards is 
according to personal preference. The very smartest cards 
read: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bancroft 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs, —— — company 
on Wednesday, November the second, 
from one until three o'clock. 
1582 Waluut Street. 





This latter form, with the names of the guests written 
in, may be used for the invitations to a house ceremony 
as well as for a breakfast, and, on the other hand, we often 
see the reception or breakfast cards worded in the simplest 
way, as— 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bancroft 
At Home, 
etc. 


Noon seems to hold its own in popular favor for the 
marriage hour, although afternoon weddings are coming 
more and more into vogue and an attempt is being made 
in the fashionable world to revive 
evening weddings; but twelve 
o'clock with a break fast following 
is the modern marriage hour and 
entertainment par excellence. 

The cards sent off, each one in 
a separate envelope—but perhaps 
two or three which are sent to the 
members of the same family en- 
closed together, and sent in one 
outside envelope—the presents 
are next to be considered. 


Gifts begin to arrive almost as 
soon as the cards are out. And 
how welcome the first ones are! 
How enthusiastically the bride- 
elect sits down to write the first 
personal notes of acknowledg- 
ment; but later, alus! when every 
express brings a fresh load of 
gifts, and the door-bell rings from 
morning to night to announce 
more, then the duty of writing 
the notes is often more than the 
bride can herself perform. Then 
maybe ber mother or a near fem- 
inine relative—but never the 
groom—comes to her rescue, or 
she may postpone some of the 
acknowledgments until after her 
marriage, but this is a last resort. 

While we are on the question 
of wedding-gifis, let me say here 
that while there is some discus- 
sion whether they should or 
should not be shown at the time 
of the wedding, it is perfectly 
proper to show them, All cards 
should be removed, so that no 
body will know who sent what, 
and they should be in a room by 
* themselves, apart from the re- 
ceiving -room, and guarded by 
some trustworthy person. It al 
ways scems to me that one of 
the pleasantest features of the 
wedding entertainment is the ex- 
hibition of the wedding- presents. 


The order of the service and 
the particulars of the marriage 
ceremony change little from sea- 
son to season, and what obtained 
in the days of our mothers, and 
even of our grandmothers, is in 
vogue now, There are occasional 
digressions, however, from the 
regulation order of entering 
and leaving the church, as 
at a fashionable spring wed- 
ding in New York, where 
the bridemaids came into 
the church from the vestry 
and walked down the mid- 
dle aisle to meet the bride, 
the couples separating as 
she approached to allow 
her and her escort and the 
maid of honor to pass be- 
tween; or, as at another 
recent modish function, 
where the ushers and the 
bridemaids walked up the 
side aisles and met the bride 
at the chancel; she, with 
her father and her maid of 
honor, having come up the middle aisie. But the major- 
ity of wedding processions are alike: almost always the 
ushers, two by two, enter the church first and walk up the 
middle nisle; the bridemaids, also walking in couples, come 
next; then the maid of honor alone, and the bride, on her 
father’s arm, last of all. 

The grouping of the bridal party for the service at a 
church or a home wedding is the same. And what a pret- 
ty picture the group make! ©The ushers in their solemn 
clothes a background to the bridemaids, who, elad in light- 
colored gowns, stand in front, and in front of all the min- 
ister, bride, and groom. The groom is allowed little 
liberty of choice about his part or place in the wedding 
procession. On very rare occasions he escorts the bride 
into the church or the room where the marriage will take 
place, but, as a general thing, in a church or at a home 
wedding he enters with his best man just behind the 
minister, and, to his embarrassment usually, has to stand 
and face the assemblage until the time comes for him to 
meet the bride and take her from her father, 


TULLE. 


The fashion of bridemaids’ dresses is constantly chan- 
ging; sometimes they are all clad in white, sometimes in 


-coming head-gear. 


white combined with a color, and sometimes all are in col- 
ors. The chic thing just-now is to have the bridemnids 
dressed in different colors—but each tw3 who walk to 
gether in the same color—and wearing some Rind of be- 
Delicate pinks, blues, yellows, and 
lilacs are the favorite colors, and nothing is prettier for 
the head-dress than small tulle veils gracefully arranged 
or big picture-hats with feathers or flowers galore, 





WEDDING RECEPTION COSTUME. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 


The maid of honor is distinguished from the other bride 
maids in her dress and head-dress, and because she always 
walks into the church and out alone. Often she wears 
white when the other attendants are dressed in colors, and 
she may wear a veil if they have on hats or are bare- 
headed. 

The bride’s dress needs very little description, it is so 


CAPE AND HAT FOR A WEDDING GUEST 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 
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unvarying. If she wears a white gown with a long train, 
and bas on a veil, it is all that the largest and most con- 
ventional ceremony demands of her, aud if she is mar- 
ried quietly, at home or in church, she may wear pretty 
much what she pleases. But very different are the regu- 
lations for the attire of the masculine part of the bridal 
party. The ushers and best man as well as the groom, 
according to les conrenancea, must, at even the most infor- 
mal daytime wedding, wear black frock-coats, dark gray 
trousers, white shirts, fancy vesting or black waistcoats, 
and White Ascot ties; and at an evening wedding, of course 
only evening dress is allowable, 


The solemn, beautiful wedding service, with which we 
are all familiar, admits of few digressions from the con- 
ventional, although after it has been read the bridal party 
may leave the church in the usual way, or, as at the wed- 


dings we quoted, with some innovations. At the recep- 
tion or a breakfast, whichever follows the ceremony, the 
forms are alike. The bride and groom stand among 
flowers and greens. to receive congratulations with the 
bridemuids at the bride's side, the bride’s mother and father 
receiving near, andthe groom’s people not far off. The 
ushers have plenty to do. They must be careful to guard 
aguinst crowding or confusion, and be ulert to act as es- 
corts to the guests, But after the formal part of the re- 
ception is over, comes a jolly time. The majority of 
guests take their departure when they have given thie 
young couple their good wishes and partaken of refresh- 
ments, aud only those nearest and dearest to the bride 
stay. A sit-down repast ix now served to the bridul par- 
ty even if the others have not been served at small tables, 
but have eaten, sans cérémonie, standing about the room 
where a large centre-table is spread and decorated filting- 
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xXx. 

N these first days a letter came to Clementina from 

Mrs. Lander’s banker, enclosing the introduction which 
Mrs. Milray had promised to her sister-in-law. It was from 
Mr. Milray, as before, and it was in Mrs, Milray’s han:l- 
writing; but no message from her came with it. To 
Clementina it explained itself, but she had to explain it 
to Mrs. Lander. She bad to tell her of Mrs. Milray’s be- 
havior aficr the entertainment on the steamer, and Mrs. 
Lander said that Clementina had done just exactly right; 
uml they both decided, against some impulses of curi 
osity¥ in Clementina’s heart, that she should not make use 
of the introduction 

The Hotel des Financiéres was mainly frequented by 
rich Americans full of ready money, and by rich Russians 
of large credit. Better Americans and worse, went like 
the Euglish to smaller and cheaper hotels; and Clemen- 
tina’s acquaintance was confined to mothers as shy and 
ungrammatical as Mrs. Lander herself, and daughters 
blankly indifferent to her. Mrs. Lander drove out every 
day when it did not rain, and she took Clementina with 
her, because the doctor said it would do them both good; 
but otherwise the girl remained pent in their apartment. 
The doctor found her a teacher, and she kept on with her 
French, and began to take lessons in Dalian; she spoke 
with no one but her teacher except when the doctor cume. 
Al the table d'héte she heard talk of the things that peo- 
ple seemed to come to. Florence for; pictures, statues, 
palaces, famous places; and it made her ashamed of not 
knowing about them. But she could not go to see these 
things alone, and Mrs. Lander in the content she felt with 
all her circumstances, seemed not to suppose that Clemen- 
tina. could care for anything but the comfort of the hotel 
nud the doctor's visits. When the girl began to get letters 
from home in answer to the first she had written back 
boasting how beautiful Florence was, they assumed that 
she was very gay, and demanded full accounts of her 
pleasures. Her brother Jim gave something of the village 
news, but he said he supposed that she would not care for 
that, and she would probably be too proud to speak to 
them when she came home. The Richlings had called in 
to share the family satisfaction in Clementina’s first expe- 
riences, and Mrs. Richling wrote her very sweetly of their 
happiness in them. She charged her from the rector not 
to forget any chance of self-improvement in the allure- 
ments of society, but to make the most of her rare oppor- 
tunities. She said that they had got a guide - book to 
Florence, with a plan of the city, and were following her 
in the expeditions they decided she must be making every 
day; they were reading up the Florentine history in Sismon- 
i's Italien Republics, and she bade Clementina be sure 
and see all the scenes of Savovarola’s martyrdom, so that 
they coukl talk them over together when she returned. 

Clementina wondered what Mrs. Richling would think 
if she told her that all she knew of Florence was what 
she overheard in the talk of the girls in the hotel, who 
spoke before her of their dances and afternoon teas, and 
evenings at the opera, and drives in the Cascine, and par- 
ties to Fie-ole, as if she were not by. 

The days and weeks passed, until Carnival was balf 
gone, and Mrs. Lander noticed one day that Clementina 
appeared dull. “ You don't seem to get much acquaiut- 
ed,” she suggested, 

** Oh, the'e’s plenty of time,” said Clementina. 

**L wish the’e was somebody you could go round with, 
and see the place. Shouldn't you like to see the place?” 
Mrs. Lander pursued. 

* The'e’s no hurry about it, Mrs. Landa. It will stay 
as long as we do.” 

Mrs. Lander was thoughtfully silent. Then she said, 

I declare, I've got half a mind to make you send that 
leita to Miss Milray, after all. What difference if Mrs, 
Milray did act so ugly to you? He never did, and she’s 
his sista.” 

“Ob, I don't want to send it, Mrs. Landa; you mustn't 
ask me to. 1 shall get along,” said Clementina, The 
recognition of her forlornness deepened it, but she was 
cheerfuller, for no reason the next morning; and that af- 
ternoen, the doctor unexpectedly came upon a call which 
he made haste to say was not professional. 

*T've just come from another patient of mine, and I 
promised to ask if you had not crossed on the same ship 
with a brother of hers—Mr, Milray.” 

Clementina and Mrs. Lander looked guiltily at each oth- 
er. ‘I guess we did,” Mrs. Lander owned at last, with a 
reluctant sigh, 

** Then, she says you have a letter for her. 

The doctor spoke to both, but his looks confessed that he 
was not ignorant of the fact when Mrs. Lander admited, 
* Well Clementina, he’s, has.” 

‘She wants to know why you haven't delivered it,” the 
doctor blurted out 

Mrs. Lander looked at Clementina. “I guess she 

* Begun tu Masren's Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXXL 
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ly for the occasion. Here is a sample modern wedding 
repast, which may be simplified or elaborated to mect 
particular requirements: 








Bouillon 
Lobster Newburg. Sal with may ise. 
Chicken quet © 1 sweetbreads and mushrooms, 
Sandwiches. 


Birds. Jeliied game. Salad. 
Individual ices, Cake. 
Candied frait, Bynbous Fruit. Coffee. 
Punch. Frappé. Champagne throughout. 


When the bride’s cake has been cul, and the wedding 
feast is over, the young couple disappear for a while to 
reappear in street dress. Then showered with rice they 
take flight to the carriage; and amid cheers and shouts, 
with at least one slipper throwu after them, they roll uff 
and are lost to view. 








RAGGED LADY, 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR IL KELLER. 


ha’n’t quite got round to it yet, have you, Clemen- 
tina?” 

The doctor put in: ‘‘ Well, Miss Milray is rather a dan- 
gerous person to keep waiting. If you don’t deliver it 
pretty soon, I shouldn't be surprised if she came to get 
it.” Dr. Welwright was a young map in the early thir- 
ties, with a laugh that a great many ladies said had done 
more than any one thing for them, and he now prescribed 
it for Clementina. But it did not help her m the trouble 
her face betrayed. . 

Mrs. Lander took the word, “ Well, I wouldn't say it 
to everybody. But you're our docta, and I guess you 
won't mind it. We don't like the way Mrs. Milray acted 
to Clementina, in the ship, and we don’t want to be be- 
holden to any of her folks. I don’t know as Clementina 
wants me to tell you just what it was, and I won't; but 
that’s the long and sho’t of it.” , 

**I'm sorry.” the doctor said. ‘‘I've never met Mrs. 
Milray, but Miss Milray has such a pleasant house, and 
likes to get young people about her. There are a good 
many young people in your hotel, though, and I suppose 
ay nll have a very good time here together.” He ended 
ry speaking to Clementina, and now be said he had dove 
his errand, and must be going. 

When he was goue, Mrs. Lander faltered, “I don't 


know but what we made a mistake, Clementina.” 


“Tt’s too late to worry about it now,” said the girl. 

**We ha’n’t bound to stay in Florence,” said Mrs? Lan- 
der thoughtfully. ‘I only took the rooms by the week, 
and we can go, any time, Clementina, if you are un- 
comf'table bein’ here on Miss Milray’s account. We could 
go to Rome; they say Rome's a nice place; or to Egypt.” 

“Mrs. Milray’s in Egypt,” Clementina suggested. 

“That's true,” Mrs. Lander admitted, with a sigh. 
After a while she went on, “I don’t know as we've got 
any right to keep the letter. It belongs to her, don’t it?” 

**T guess it belongs to me, as much as it does to her,” 
said Clementina, after a moment. ‘‘If it’s to her, it’s for 
me. 1am not going to send it, Mrs. Landa.” 

They were still in this conclusion when early in the 
following afternoon Miss Milray's cards were brought up 
for Mrs. Lander and Miss Claxon. 

**Well, I decla’c!” cried Mrs. Lander. ‘That docta 
must have gone straight and told her what we said.” 

“He iad no right to,” said Clementina, but neither of 
them was displeased, and after it was over, Mrs. Lander 
said that any one would have thought the call was for 
her, instead of Clementina, from the way Miss Milray 
kept talking to her. She formed a high opinion of her; 
and Miss Milray put Clementina in mind of Mr. Milray; 
she had the same hair of chiselled silver, and the same 
smile; she moved like him, and talked like him; but with 
a greater liveliness. She asked fondly after him and 
made Clementina tell her if he seemed quite well, and in 
good spirits; she was civilly interested in Mrs. Milray’s 
health. Atthe embarrassment which showed itself in the 
girl, she laughed and said, ** Don't imagine I don’t know 
all about it, Miss Claxon! My sister-in-law has owned 
up very handsomely; she isn’t half bad, as the English 
say, and I think she likes owning up if she can do it 
safely.” 

“And you don’t think,” asked Mrs. Lander, ‘that 
Clementina done wrong to dance that way?” 

Clementina blushed, and Miss Milray langhed again. 
* If you'll let Miss Claxon come to a little party I'm giv- 
ing she may do her dance at my house; but she sha’n’t be 
obliged to do it, ov anything she doesn’t like. Don't say 
she hasn't a gown ready, or something of thatkind! You 
don’t knew the resources of Florence, and how the dress- 
makers here dote upon doing impossible thiugs in no 
time at all, and being ready before they promise. If you'll 
put Miss Claxon in my hands, I'll see that she’s dressed 
for my dance. I live out on one of the hills over there, 
that you see from your windows”—she nodded toward 
them—“ in a beautiful villa, t60 cold for winter, and too 
hot for summer, but I think Miss Claxon can endure its 
discomfort for a day, if you can spare her, and she will 
consent to leave you to the tender mercies of your maid, 
avud—” 

Miss Milray paused at the kind of unresponsive blank 
to which she found herself talking, and put up her Jor- 
gnette, to glance from Mrs. Lander to Clementina, The 
girl said, with embarrassment, “I don’t think I ought to 
leave Mrs. Landa, just now. She isn’t very well, and I 
shouldn't like to leave her alone.” 

‘* But we're just as much obliged to you as if she could 
come,” Mrs. Lander interrupted; ‘‘and later on, maybe 
she can. You see, we ha’n’t got any maid, yit, Well, we 
did have one at Woodlake, but she made us do so many 
things for her, that we thought we should like to do a 
few things for ouaselves, awhile.” 

If Miss Milray perhaps did not conceive the situation, 
exactly, she said, Oh, they were quite right in that; but 
she might count upon Miss Claxon for her dauce, might 
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not she; and might not she do anything in her power for 
them? She rose to go, but Mrs. Lander took her at her 
word, so far as to say, Why, yes, if she could tell Clemen- 
tina the best place to get a dress she guessed the child 
would be glad enough to come to the dance. 

* Tell her!” Miss Milray cried. “Tl take her! Put on 
your hat, my dear,” she said to Clementina, ‘*und come 
with me now. My carriage is at your door.” 

Clementina looked at Mrs, Lander, who said, “ Go, of 
cou’se, child. 1 wish I could go. too.” 

** Do come, too,” Miss Milruy entreated. 

“No, uo,” said Mrs. Lander, flattered. ‘‘I a’n’t feel 
ing very well, to-day. I guess I'm better off at home. 
But don’t you hurry back on my account, Clementina.” 
While the girl was gone to put on her hat she talked on 
about her. ‘* She's the best gul in the wo'ld, and she 
won't be one of the poorest; and I shall feel that I’m 
dein’ just what Mr. Landa would have wanted I should. 
He picked her out himself, moa than three yea’s ago, 
when we was drivin’ past her house at Middlemount, and 
it was to humor him afta he was gone, moa than anything 
else, that I took her. Well, she wa'n’t so very easy to 
git, either, I can tell you.” She cut short her history of 
the affuir to say when Clementina came back, “1 want 
ong should do the odderin’ yourself, Miss Milray, and not 
et her scrimp with the money. She wants to git some 
visitin’ cahds; abd if you miss anything about her that 
she ought to have, or that any Otha young lady’s got, 
wou’t you just git it for her?” 


XXL 

As soon as she imagined the case, Miss Milray set her- 
self to overcome Mrs. Lauder’s reluctance from a maid. 
She prevailed with her to try the Italian woman whom 
she sent her, and in a day the genial Maddalena had effaced 
the whole tradition of the bleak Ellida. It was not essen- 
tial to the understanding which instantly established itself 
between them that they should have any language in com- 
mon. They babbled at each other, Mrs. Lander in. her 
Bostonized Yankee, and Maddalena in her guttural Flor- 
entine,and Mrs. Lander was flattered to find how well she 
knew Italian. 

Miss Milray had begun being nice to Clementina in 
fealty to her brother, who so seldom made any proof of 
her devotion to him, aud to whom she had remained pas- 
sionately true through his shady past. She was eager to 
humor his whim for the little country girl wi had taken 
his fancy, becuuse it was his whim, and not because she 
had any hopes that Clementina would justify it. She had 
made Dr. Welwright tell her all he knew about her, and 
his report of her grace and beauty had piqued her curios- 
i his account of the forlorn dulness of her life with 

rs. Lander in their botel had touched her heart. But she 
was still sceptical when she went to get ber letter of in- 
troduction; when she brought Clementiua home from the 
dressmaker's she asked if she might kiss her, and said she 
was already in love with her. 

Her love might have made her wish to do everything 
for her that she now began to do, but it simplified the 
situation to account for her to the world as the ward of 
Mrs. Lander, who was as rich as she was vulgar, and it 
was in this character that Miss Milray began to make the 
round of afternoon teas with Clementina, and inspired 
invitations for her at pleasant houses, by giving a young 
ladies” lunch for her at her own. Before the night of her 
little dance, she had lost any misgiving she had felt at 
first, in the delight of seeing Clementina take the world 
as if she had thought it would always behave as amiabl 
as that. and as if she had forgotten her unkind experi- 
ences to the contrary. She kuew froth Mrs. Lander how 
the girls at their hotei had left her out, but Miss Milray 
could not see that Clementina met them with rancor, 
when her authority brough! them together. If the child 
was humiliated by her past in the gross lonely luxury 
of Mrs. Lander’s life or the unconsciotis poverty of 
her own home, in the presence of the world that now 
opened its arms to her, she did not show it. She re- 
mained $80 tranquil in the midst of all the novel dif- 
ferences, that it made her friend feel rather vulgar in 
her anxieties for her, and it was not always enough 
to find that she had not gone wrong simply because she 
had held still, and had the gift of waiting for things to 
happen. Sometimes when Miss Milray had almost de- 
cided that her passivity was the calm of a savage, the- 
girl betrayed so sweet and grateful a sense of all she was 
doing for her, that she repented and decided that she was 
not rustic, but was sylvan in a way of her own, and not 
so much ignorant as innocent. She discovered that she 
was not ignorant even of books, but with no literary 
effect from them she had transmuted her reading into the 
substance of her native gentleness, and had both ideas 
and convictions. When Clementina most affected her as 
an untried wilderness in the conventional things she most 
felt her equality to any social fortune that might befall 
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her, and then she would have liked to see her married to 
a-titie, and taking the glory of this world with an uncon- 
sdiousness that experience would never wholly penetrate. 
But then aguin she felt that this would be somehow a 

tofanation, and she wanted to pack her wp and get ber 
Pack to Middlemount before anything of the kind should 
happen. She gave Milray these impressions of Clemen- 
tina in the letter sive wrote to thank him for her, and to 
scold him for sending the girl to her. She accused him 
of wishing to get off on her a riddle which he could not 
read himself; but she owned that the charm of Clemen- 
tina’s mystery was worth a thousand times the fatigue of 
trying to guess her out, and that she was more and more 
infatuated with her every day. 

In the nean time, Miss Milray’s little dance grew upon 
hér till it became a very large one that filled ber villa to 
overflowing when the time came for it. She lived on one 
of the fine avenues of the Oltrarno region, laid out in the 
brief period of prosperity which Florence enjoyed as the 
capital of fialy. The villa was built at that time, and it 
was much newer than the house on Seventeenth Street in 
New York, where she spent the girlhood that had since 
prolonged itself beyond middle life with ber. She had 
first lived abroad in the Paris of the Second Empire, and 
shé had been one winter in Rome, but she had settled 
definitely in Florence before London became an American 
colony, 80 that her friends were chiefly Americans, though 
she had a wide international acquaintance. Perhaps her 
habit of taking her brother’s part when he was a black 
sheep inclined her to merey with people who had not been 
so blameless in their morals as they were in their minds 
and mannets, She exacted that they should be interest- 
ing and agreeable. and not too threadbare; but if they 
had something that decently buttoned over the frayed 
places, she did not frown upon their poverty. Bohemians 
of all kinds liked her; Philistines liked her too; and in 
such a place as Florence, where the Philistines themselves 
are a little Bohemian, she might be said to be very pop- 
ular. You met persons whom you did not quite wish to 
meet at her house, but if these did not meet you there, it 
was your loss. 

On the night of the dance the line of private carriages, 
remises, and cabs lined the Viale Aristo for a mile up and 
down before her gates, where young artists of both sexes 
arrived on foot. By this time her passion for Clementina 
was at its height. She had Maddalena bring ber out early 
in the evening, and made her dress under her own eye 
and her French maid's, while Maddalena went back to 
comfort Mrs. Lander. 

“IT hated to leave her,” said Clementina. 
believe she’s. very well.” 

“Isn't she always ill?” demanded Miss Milrwy. She 
embraced the girl again, as if once were not enough. 
* Clementina, if Mrs. Lander won’t give you to me, I'm 
going to steal you. Do you know what I want you to do 
to-night? I want you to stand up with me, and receive, 
till the dancing begins, as if it were your coming-out. I 
mean to introduce everybody to you. You'll be easily the 
prettiest girl there, and you'll have the nicest gown, and 
I dou’t mewn that any of your charms shall be thrown 
away. You won't be frightened?” 

** No, I don’t believe I shall,” said Clementina. 
can tell me what to do.” 

The dress she wore was of pale green, like the light 
seen in thin woods; out of it shone her white shoulders, 
and her young face, as if rising through the verdurous 
light. The artists, toa man and woman, wished to paint 
her, and severally told her so, during the evening which 
dasted till morning. She was not surprised when Lord 
Lioncourt appeared, toward midnight, and astonished 
Miss Milray by claiming acquaintance with Clementina. 
He asked about Mrs. Lander, and whether she had got to 
Florence without losing the way; he laughed, but he 
seemed really to care te took Clementina out to sup- 
per, when the time came; and she would have topped 
him by half a head as she lesned on his arm,if she had 
not considerately drooped and trailed a little after him. 

She could not know what a triumph he was making for 
her; and it was merely part of the magic of the time that 
Mr. Ewins should come in presently with one of the ladies. 
He had arrived in Florence that day, and had to be 
brought unasked.. He put on the effect of an old friend 
with her; but Clementina’s curiosity was chiefly taken 
with a tall American, whom she thought very handsome. 
His light yellow hair was brushed smooth across his 
forehead like a well-behaving boy’s; he was dressed like 
the other men, but he seemed not quite happy in his 
evening coat, and his gloves, which he smote together 
uneasily from time to time. He appeared to think that 
somehow the radiant Clementina would know how he 
felt; he did not dance, and he professed to have found 
himself at the party by a species of accident. He told 
her that he was out in Europe looking after a patent 
right that he had just taken hold of, and was having only 
a middling good time. He pretended surprise to hear 
her say that she was having a first-rate time, and he tried 
to reason with her out of it. He confessed that from the 
moment he came into the room he had made up his mind 
to take her to supper, and had never been so disgusted in 
his life as when he saw that little lord toddling off with 
her, and trying to look as large as life. He asked her 
what a lord was like, anyway, and be made her laugh all 
the time. He told her his name, G.W. Hinkle, and asked 
whether she would be likely to remember it if they evet 
met again. 

Another mau who interested her very much was a 
young Russian, with curling hair and neat small features, 
who spoke better English than she did, and said he was 
going to be a writer, but had not yet decided whether to 
write in Russian or French; she supposed he had wanted 
her advice, but he did not wait for it, or seem to expect 
it. He was very much in earnest, while he fanned her, 
und his earnestness amused her as much as the American's 
irony. He asked which city of America she came from, 
and when she said none, he asked which part of America. 
She answered New England, and he said, *‘ Oh, yes, that 
is where they have the conscience.” She did not know 
what he meant, and he put before her the ideal of New 
England girlhood which he had evolved from reading 
American novels. ‘‘ Are you like that?” he demanded, 

She laughed, and said, ** Not a bit,” ard asked him if he 
had ever met such an American girl, and he said, frankly, 
No; the American girls were all mercenary, and cared for 
nothing but money, or marrying titles. He added that he 
had a title, but he would not wear it. 
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Clementina said she did not believe she cared for titles, 
and then he said, *‘ But you care for money.” She denied 
it, but, as if she had confessed it, he went on: “ The only 
American that I have scen with that conscience was a 
man. I will tell you of him, if you wish.” 

He did not wait for her answer. ‘‘ It was in Naples— 
at Pompeii. I saw at a glance that he was different 
from other Americans, and I resolved to know him. He 
was there in company with a stupid boy, whose tutor he 
was; and he told me that he was studying to be a minister 
of the Protestant Church. Next year he will go home to 
be consecrated, He promised to pass through Florence in 
the spring, and he will keep his word. Every act, every 
word, every thought of his is regulated by conscience. 
It is terrible, but it is beautiful.” All the time. the Rus- 
sian was fanning Clementina, with every outward appear- 
ance of flirtation. ‘* Will you dance again? No? I should 
like to draw such a character as his in a romance.” 

(To s* OonTINURD.) 














HINTS OF AUTUMN. 


5 the summer wanes, there is great interest felt in 

what the styles are to be for the coming winter. 
People who make a point. of being well gowned do not 
buy their winter outfits to early, unless they happen to 
see some importation brought over that is just what they 
— need. But the private dressmakers go abroad early, 
and come back in September with some models, which 
they show to their pet customers, and from these models 
a good idea is guined of what the wiuter fashions will be. 
The first so-called winter fashions that are shown in the 
large shops are apt to be rather conspicuous. They sare 
often the very latest things from Paris; but all fashions 
are judged by Americans for Americans, and, 4s a rule, 
the more garish styles receive considerable toning down 
before they are adopted. Evening gowns are not brought 
over until quite late. The demand for them does not be- 
gin so soon, and 
people wear out 
their old gowns, 
preferring to 
start fresh when 
the social sea- 
son opens. The 
late autumn sees 
a grent many 
gowns worn that 
were made in the 
cool weather in 
the spring, and 
put away in the 
hot days of mid- 
summer. The 
sensible woman 
keeps two or 
three gowns 
fresh for the au- 
tumu season— 
the time when 
thin gowns are 
impossible, and 
thick ones equal- 
ly so. Light 
wool and serge 
gowns are worn 
at this time—all 
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lens, indeed, and many silks—while the inevitable tailor 
gowns in the coat-and-skirt patiern come again to the 
front. The first things seen that sre brought over are 
the jackets and wraps, and this year there have been 
more than usual. 


SATIN AND TAFFETA JACKETS 

There seems to be at last » good reason for believing 
that the popular fancy of separate waists is to go out of 
fashion. It is a fashion that has so many points that are 
absolutely practical about it that it cannot definitely be 
stated it will be entirely laid aside; but round waists will 
be put in the background, while in their place will come 
a short jaunty jacket or coat, not necessarily of the ma- 
terial of the skirt with which it is worn. To the general- 
ity of women this change: of fashion will be becoming. 
It will give a more long-waisted look, and by arranging 
the fronts so that there is ‘more fulness if necessary, or 
the coat itself made tight-fitting to give less fulness, it 
would seem as though every style of figure might be 
suited. This fashion was introduced late in the spring 
and early in the summer with the taffeta coats. Then 
came satin coats to be worn with cloth skirts, which were 
immensely popular, but not popular enough to become 
common. 

Some of these coats and jackets are unlined, and are 
supposed to be worn only during warm weather, over 
either an unlined waist or with an effective false front; 
but they come now made like regular waists, boned and 
fitted, although cut on the plan of a jacket or coat. 
Black satin is a fashionable material. and is extremely 
effective when made with double pointed revers lined 
with white satin. The revers are sometimes striped with 
narrow rows of black velvet or black braid, while some 
of the coata have revers of bright color and are trimmed 
with ruchings of mousseline de soie. Most of the satin 
coats are long enough to extend well below the waist at 
the front, and have quite wide skirts at the back. The 
sleeves are small coat sleeves, very long, coming down 
nearly to the knuckles on the hand, and lined around the 
wrist with white satin. They are full, but not wide at 
the top. If a person is narrow across the back or the 
chest, the revers can be arranged so that they will extend 
over the top of the slceves and give additional breadth, 
and in this way be more becoming. 


Taffeta silk is hardly Heavy enough for winter wear, 
but the heavier qualities of it will be worn all during the 
autumn, and even in the winter, for the fancy jackets that 
are so very popular. ‘The newest of these jackets are 
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much more elaborate than those that were brought over 
in the spring. They are made with appliqué of lace put 
on in different patterns, or are sometimes braided with sil 
braid; again, they are covered with tiny tucks put on ina 
wavy pattern. They are all tight-fitting in the back, but 
loose in the front, with the fronts longer than the back. 
They have a high collar, which turns over and is faced 
with white satin; the sleeves are small, with a cuff turned 
over, lined also with 
white satin. Over 
the top of the sleeves 
are square tabs to 
mutch the revers or 
the collar—not all of 
the couts have re- 
vers. 

There is a very 
pretty model that 
has a belt at the 
back, is made dou- 
ble - breasted, and 
fustened with gold 
buttons, and trim- 
med with an appli- 
qué of black Chantil- 
ly lace. Black taf- 
feta is used - with 
all sorts of different 
material und all sorts 
of different-colored 
skirts, but there are 
also taffeta coats 
of different colors. 
There are some in 
dark blue that are 
fascinating, with a 
touch of green in 
the revers or facing 
the high collar. 

A great many of the coats are lined with white satin, 
and that might seem a bit extravagant were it not that 
they are to be worn over light-colored waists, and the 
white lining can be cleaned without taking it out of the 
coat, 





A very smart blue taffeta coat is entirely covered with 
a narrow blue silk braid. It is made tight-fitting in the 
back, but with quite a long basque, and has a belt studded 
with jet that goes under the full straight fronts. There 
are two deep revers, one overlapping the other, cut in 
sharp points and faced with white mousseline de soie. It is 
intended to be worn with a fine blue wool skirt a shade 
deeper than the taffeta, and trimmed with braid like that 
on the cont. 

The Eton jacket has taken a new lease of life in taffeta. 
A very smart gown of black taffeta is made with the Eton 
jacket laid in tucks going across. Even the sleeves are 
tucked, but the revers are plain, and are also of black 
taffeta. There is no trimming whatever on the coat, 
excepting four very effective rhinestone buttons. The 
coat is lined throughout with white satin. The same 
style of coat is made up in gray satin, to wear with gray 
cloth skirts, but is more elaborate, for the revers are faced 
_— white satin, on which is an appliqué of heavy white 
ace. 


LACK WAISTS AND JACKETS. 


Lace is being used for waists and jackets to an extent 
that has not been the fashion for a great many years. It 
is combined with all sorts of material, and in ways that at 
one time would have been thought too eccentric to be pos- 
sible. The heavier kinds of lace are more used than they 
were—indeed, the body of the waist is almust always of a 
guipure or Irish point, or some such lace. 

A very odd gown, but a most effective one, of pale gray 
crépe de Chine has bands of cloth on the skirt, put on in 
straight and in scroll designs, very much like those seen 
last winter. The coat for this gown is made entirely of 
guipure lace put ever the cloth, and on the sleeves are 
long bands of the cloth cut-work, as well as on the front, 
The revers are of white satin, with lines of the gray cloth 
on them. It is a,very odd idea, but one that hus been 
most satisfactorily carried out. 


SILK CAPES. 

The new capes and wraps ure exceedingly eccentric in 
appearance. They ure all made to look very long and 
narrow about the shoulders, showing that small sieeves 
ure to stay in fashion 
for quitea while. Many 
of the capes are made of 
peau de soie, some are 
of satin, but those that 
are seen at present are 
of taffeta silk in all the 
Soese old - fashioned 
shades. There is a shade 
of green, for instance, 
trimmed with narrow 
black velvet = ribbon. 
The capes fit close over 
the shoulders, but broad- 
en out around the waist. 
Sometimes they are 
made with a double 
cape, but most have but 
one, and the trimming 
consisis of a narrow 
ruffle of the same silk, 
edged at either side with 
the black velvet ribbon 
put on quite full. The 
collar is very high and 
flarivg, and is made of 
ruffles of the silk edged 
with velvet, or else just 
of the silk itself. As yet 
these capes are only used 
as driviog wraps, and it 
will be some time before they are seen in the street. Ih is 
just as well perhaps, for at present they are so markedly 
different from anything that has been worn that they look 
a trifle conspicuous. The tendency of capes is apparently 
to elongate into a point at the back, and sometimes at back 
aud frout both, much after the fashion of a shawl. 
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PARIS GOWNS FOR EARLY AUTUMN. 


Bay E-GRAY Venetian cloth is the material of a 
French gown, made with a stylish form of Zouave 
jacket, closed half-way down the front, and fitting very 
snugly back and front. The strapping of the jacket and 
skirt is of cloth a shade lighter, with little covered velvet 
buttons to correspond. Rows of trimming, starting from 
the top of the collar, conceal the dart, as well as the seam 
llar, and produce long lines in the back. A little 
uppears at the waist line. The close sleeve has 
i tiny cap with similar trimming 

Ihe skirt of circular cut is attached under the com- 
bination of front gore and yoke. The latter is closed di- 
rectly at the waist behind, under which the close shirring 
of the back produces a graceful sweep. Its width at foot 
is four yards 

rhe accompanying hat of Eugénie form is decorated 
with encircling plumes of shaded gray 

Quautity of material for gown, 7 yards 42 inches wide. 
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Broadcloth, whieh is in great demand for early fall cos 
tumes, especially in the various late effects of brown, is 
the material of a handsome gown made up with rich 
flowered moiré of new design. While the outlines of 
many of the French corsages are more severe, there is 
much diversity in the varied forms of jacket and fancy 
waists. Plastrons also, in great variety, are continued. 
The jacket front of this gown laps far to the left side, 
where it is fastened with three large silver buttons. In 
this instance the jacket forms a portion of the waist, be- 
ing sewn in with the shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
opening over the flowered silk plastron The brocaded 
moiré is introduced again, like an inverted V, into the front 
of the skirt, which is circular in form and is banded with 
narrow bias folds in imitation of a shaped flounce, its 
width at the bottom being four and a half yards. The 
back may be pleated or gathered. While many of the 
new skirts are made over a perfectly fitted foundation, the 
circular models are usually lined throughout in order to 
preserve their form better, 

The sleeve of this gown illustrates one of the newest de 
signs, from which the epauletie bas entirely disappeared. 
Two bias folds cross the close top. 


BROADCLOTH GOWN RELIEVED BY FLOWERED MOIRE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 91.—(See Page 763.) 
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The hat of brown-tinted felt, rolling high from the face, 
is effectively trimmed with a cluster of roses and foliage. 

Quantity of material for gown—5} yards wool 52 
inches wide; 1} yards silk. 


A NURSE'S EXPERIENCE ON A 
GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT. 

Tow story of a week on one of our transports, simply 

told, must have its interest for all whe honor our 
brave soldiers. After twenty-four hours at Key West, 
we at lust were under way, with nothing between us 
and Cuba, On the fourth morning after leaving Key 
West we came in sight of Morro Castle, sailed into the 
harbor under its silenced batteries, saw Old Glory stirred 
by the morning breeze waving on its highest rampart, 
and gazing at the wreck of the Reina Mercedes and the 
black smoke-stack of the sunken Merrimac, realized with 
full hearts and dimmed eyes what those brave sailors, 
Spanish and American, had suffered and risked for their 
“country’s sake.” 

Before we could proceed further up the harbor, word 
came that yellow fever had broken out in Santiago, and 
we were to go forty miles up the coast to Guantanamo 
Bay, where we finally dropped anchor late that after- 
noon under the hill crowned by ‘‘ Camp McCalla.” 

War-ships, war-ships everywhere, from the great Ore- 
gon to the heroic little Gloucester ; important little steam- 
launches flying around from ship to ship like so many 
busy little ants; ‘‘ bugle calls,” *‘ taps,” and ‘ reveille,” 
each in its proper turn, sounding out over the water, 
while at night the bay, like a bit of Venice lighted up for 
a féte, was so bright and peaceful a scene one found it 
hard to realize that war, cruel war, framed the picture. 

But we, the nurses, were growing weary of being mere- 
ly spectators, and longed to be at the work for which we 
had come; and finally, after much 
patient waiting, we were trans 
ferred to another transport,which 
carried us to Santiago; and there, 
hearing that we were needed at 
Siboney, we boarded another 
transport and sailed back again, 
out of the harbor into the Carib 

bean Sea, where 
we drifted all 
night, and awoke 
the following 
morning in sight 
of Siboney. 
Poor, fever 
stricken Siboney! 
How pretty it 
looked in the ear 
ly morning light, 
with rows of white 
tents nestling un 
der the hills, seem 
ingly a veritable 
haven of refuge! 

Never shall I 
forget those poor, 
gaunt, hollow-eyed 
men — more like 
walking skeletons 
than like human 
beings —as boat 
loal after boat- 
load came to the 
side of the ship, 
and the men craw! 
ed or were carried, 
some on stretch 
ers, up the ladder 
to the deck, where 
many of them 
dropped exhaust 
ed. Poor fellows, 
ready to grasp at 
any chance, no 
matter how poor 
and small, to es 
expe from Cuba 
and get back to ‘*‘God’s country,” as the 
Union is called, never minding in what con- 
dition they came. One poor boy right from 
the typhoid-fever hospital, barely abie to 
walk, clothed only in his long white night- 
shirt, clung desperately to a large cotton 
umbrella, from which he refused to be 
parted, until I hung it on a convenient nail 
on the side of the bunk to which he had 
been taken. 

But those bunks! Four tiers crowded 
closely together! The very thought of them 
makes me ache in sheer sympathy for the 
suffering of those poor men, reduced to 

mere skin and bones, lying 
on bare hard boards, more 
than half of them without a 
mattress, or even a blanket, 
wearing the clothes in which 
they had gone into battle and 
lain for days in the trenches, 
burning up with fever and 
begging for ice, or at least 
water that was drinkable, to 
quench their parched lips. 

Fortunately Heaven was 
good to us, and sent us 
smooth seas and several 
showers, and so we secured 
some fresh water; but it was 
almost like a drop in the 
ocean, so small the supply 
and so great and constant 
the demand. Even the most 
needed medicines gave out 
after the fourth day; and 
army rations — particularly 
when the beans are musty 
and the bacon rancid—are 
not exactly the best food 
for sick men suffering with 
fever. 
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AUTUMN COSTUME WITH ZOUAVE JACKET 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 92.—(See Page 168.) 


Our task was not an easy one. Three nurses to care for 
over a hundred sick men, and make them comfortable 
without proper food, medicine, blankets, mattresses, or 
even decent drinking water—it was expecting almost the 
impossible. And yet somehow we mannged to get along, 
thanks to the good-comradeship among the men, and the 
willing hands of those who were « little less il] than their 
neighbors. Not once, but fifty times, in five minutes, it 
was, ‘* Nurse, nurse,” or “ Sister, sister,” as we were some- 
times called, ‘* won't you get me some ice?” ‘* Please 
bring me a blanket!” *‘‘ Isn’t there a mattress? I ache so 
on these hard boards!” “Oh, for a glass of good water!” 
And to all these cries there was no suitable answer, but 
just to beg them to “ keep on being brave soldiers.” And 
some of them were brave. One poor little chap in particu- 
lar—I doubt if he was more than eighteen— died from 
blood-poisoning, the result of working in the trenches 
with an arm sore from vaccination, and we unfortunately 
had nothing with which to care for him. He was brave 
and plucky to the very end, and suffered intensely. After 
he was dead we covered him with the American flag for 
which he had given his life, while the chaplain read the 
burial service, and then we gave him up to the sea, as we 
had done, but an hour previous, with three of his com- 
rades. 

Among my special charges was an old teamster, nick- 
named ** Rip Van Winkle,” he was so venerable, and I 
found him a somewhat trying patient; for whenever I came 
in sight he would call out, in most plaintive tones: ** Lady 
nurse—oh, lady nurse, if you'd only just listen to me a 
minute! I haven't had a mouthful of nourishment since 
I've been on this boat.” Which was somewhat annoy 
ing, as I had given him particular care and attention; and 
I discovered after a while that he got more to eat than 
was good for him, from some of his companions, owing to 
his pathetic tale, which was not always founded on facts. 
** This time don’t count,” was evidently his motto also. 

After we reached Hampton Roads, and while there 
awaiting orders, things were a bit better, thanks to some 
of the ladies at ‘* Old Point,” who, hearing of our pitiable 
condition, sent us generous supplies of goodies, and also 
some pajamas, so that we were able to make some of the 
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sufferers more comfortable. Lemons and 
oranges were also plenty, and ice—blessed 
ice! No one can guess what a boon it was, 
or what it meant to those fever - stricken 


men. 

Well, all things come to an end, and even; 
such misery as we had on our transport was 
yractically over when we entered New York 
| nen and when, after due examination, 
the doctor at quarantine said that ‘‘ all those 
who can walk will be taken off at once,” 
I assure you there were not many-who did 
not manage to find their feet. 

We all know that war is cruel, and brings 
many hardships and much suffering that 
must be and is borne uncomplainingly, but 
the state of affairs on transport No.— was 
quite unnecessary, and a gross piece of mis- 
management which the American people 
should sift to the bottom. 

The kindness and helpfulness of the cap- 
tain and his crew will always be most grate- 
fully remembered by all on board, as well as 
thé cheerful and ever-ready helpfulness of 
our “three soldier cooks,” who, while far 
from well themselves, cooked and served 
three times daily the ‘‘ rations” to their com- 
rades. 


EVERY-DAY TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


II.—MANNERS IN THE NURSERY. 


A Ne mothers who shrink from the care 

of large families, and seek fo limit their 
little brood to one or two, lose a great deal 
of the joy and comfort of life. Nothing is 
lovelier than a crowded nest; nothing in this 
world is sweeter than a home in which there 
are a number of children growing up to- 
gether, and in reality lightening their mo- 
ther’s burden by the help they give ber in 
bringing one another up. A beautiful and 
most fortunate mother once said to me, as 
she saw her last and youngest baby toddle 
about the floor,*‘In all probability I shall 
never have another child; but I am the 
proud happy mother of seven, and often I 
am sorry that I may never again know the 
ecstasy of happiness that I have had as each 
new darling came to my arms.” A thoughit- 
ful physician once said, if mothers only 
knew it, they would devote most pains to 
babies one and two; after that they would 
be quite safe jn leaving the nursery to man- 
age itself, because, with the older children 
well started, the others follow their leader as 
sheep the one which leads the flock. 

In the nursery days it is not, too much to 
expect the same kind of manners as those 
which belong to the drawing-room. If in 
the latter place we are to be thoughtful and 
considerate, kind to one another, always po- 
lite, why should we not have the same style 
of behavior among our little ones, whose 
manners are still in embryo? For instance, 
children should. be taught by préeept and 
example always to say *‘ please ” to one an- 
other, and always to say ‘thank you.” If 
there be one who is an invalid, that one 
should have more careful consideration than 
the rest, and usually the strong are happy 
to minister to the weak. The little crippled 
child or the litule sick child receives kindest 
attention from the brothers and sisters who 
are well, if the spirit of the home is one of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. Frequently 
we hear people say, when speaking of a rude 
or ill-mannered child, when he or she is 
older this fault will pass away. Undoubted- 
ly children pass through many phases, and 
it is sometimes possible to accentuate a fault 
by making too much of it. Our rebukes 
and reproofs should not come down like 
sharp hail upon the child who does not 
mean to do wrong, and yet it is to the last 
degree a mistaken thing to suppose that a 
child who is suffered to form a brusque and 
forbidding manner in early life will ever be 
able to quite throw it off. Formal manners, 
indeed, come later, but manner is fixed in 


childhood. 


The nursery is the child’s microcosm. 
Ulere he begins to practise those gifts and 
graces which will stand him in stead at a 
later os Let the little children be taught 
to avoid the use of slang. It is as well that 
they shall have no especial pet phrase, and 
that their speech shall be refined. The 
may play as merrily as they choose, but it is 
well that they shall not be too rough or 
boisterous. In going about a house, chil- 
dren are not the gainers if allowed to tear 
from top to bottom of the stairs like little 
savages, or suffered to shout at the tops of 
their voices or to interrupt conversation. A 
well-bred child will bring its toys or its pic- 
ture-books and be neither a trouble nor a 
torment in the drawing-room where his mo- 
ther and her friends are talking. 

About children’s questions. As a rule, 
they should be answered as fully and clear- 
ly as possible, but children should not be en- 
couraged in the mere asking of along string 
of questions simply for the sake of putting 
themselves in evidence. One needs to exer- 
cise discretion in answering the- question 
that is asked because the child really wishes 
to know, and to decide what answer to give 
when the child is simply determined to be 
in the foreground. It is sometimes best to 
say, very plainly and candidly, to a child, “I 
cannot explain this to you now; I shall do so 
when you are older.” 
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English children are kept in the nursery 
to an extent almost unknown among us. 
They see their parents less frequently than 
do American children. Mamma is to them 
a sweet presiding genius, something very 
like a queen, who comes in now and then, 
to whom complaints are referred, who is the 
real sovereign, but is not always at their 
beck and call. The soft pillowy bosom of 
nurse, usually a middle-aged and comfort- 
able sort of personage, receives their little 
heads in their childish trials and troubles. 
‘The nurse takes the children to walk; at- 
tends to their meals; manages all their little 
affairs. The plan has something to be said 
in its favor, for certainly a mild-mannered 
and equable nurse is better for a child than 
a wearied and half-lysterical mother; and, 
alas! our nervous American women are too 
often, through the pressure of many duties, 
and partly through over-conscientiousness, 
not fit to have the entire charge of their 
children; but if the mother can bring ber- 
self to renounce some of the engagements 
and occupations which allure her, and can 
give herself fully to ber children, engaging 
service in other departments rather than in 
the nursery, the children will be ultimately 
the gainers. 


Children thrive more than we think by 
judicious letting alone. There is a lovely 
book by Alice Meynell which has some sug- 
gestions for those parents who would hurry 
on the period of a child’s growth. Mrs. 
Meynell speaks of the quite common forcing 
of children in an earlier day, when they 
seemed to have no nursery-time at all. 
When a child was taught to read at three, 
and to know the Greek alphabet at five, he 
certainly had small space of time for nursery 
pleasure. The children of the very poor, in 
another aspect, suffer from this lack of time 
to grow. One finds among the children of 
the East Side of New York, in the tenements, 
little ones who do not know how to play; 
who have never had the time to simply en- 
joy themselves, but who, a8 soon as possible, 
have been forced into the current of work, 
taking care of younger babes, sewing but- 
tons on their mother’s work—in one way or 
another becoming parts of the great terrible 
machine in which the poorest always have 
their weird part. 

It-would not be a bad thing for some of 
us if we could, by any chance or effort, re- 
member how we felt when we were children 
ourselves. Let us pause in the eager race 
of life to recall how delightful it was to play 
at tea in the nursery, or under a great tree 
out-of-doors, when we had acorns for cups 
and saucers, and oak leaves for plates, and 
the little doll’s set of dishes to furnish forth 
our tables. Perhaps we can remember our 
delight in a pair of new shoes; the ecstasy 
which came with the Christmas gifts; the 
great pleasure there was in the visit of some 
friend for whom we cared. A certain family 
of little people were always in the seventh 
heaven when there came to the house a 
friend of their mother’s—a lady not young, 
not beautiful, not peculiarly gifted, but one 
of those divinely sweet and dear persons to 
whom God has. made clear the heart of a 
child. ‘This sweet woman could tell stories 
by the hour; she knew riddles and games; 
she could make rag dolls and paint their 
faces, and by a simple magic of her own the 
home-made toy came from her fingers 
more charming and attractive than the 
most expensive article bought from a Paris 
shop. 

The nursery itself should be a pleasant 
room. Its furniture should be strong and 
tasteful, and it should be a room in which 
children should have liberty to do, within 
certain limits, very much as they please. A 
perpetual abatis of don’ts surrounds many 
rooms in which children enter; there should 
be no don’t in the nursery. Little*desks, 
little chairs, tables at which the children 
may sit, closets where they may put away 
their own clothing and keep their own toys, 
should belong to the nursery as part of its 
furniture. Very soon each little child should 
have an amount of responsibility about its 
own possessions. The child may freely lend 
or borrow, but there should be cultivated a 
strong feeling of individuality, so that chil- 
dren will not indiscriminately use each other's 
things. Pencils or books or clothing should 
belong each to the right owner. A few min- 
utes’ care will put the nursery into good 
order at night, so that it will be all ready for 
the play of the next day, and it is very much 
better that the children should themselves 
put the room in order when their play is 
finished than that it should be left to the 
care of an older person. 


SHORT TRIPS. 


She great recourse of the city - dweller 
who is obliged to spend his holiday in 
town is to make short trips. Sometimes the 
busy man or woman can only take twenty- 
four hours for a holiday; sometimes only 
a half-day. Even in so brief a period we 
can gain much refreshment from a little trip 
to the country or the sea-shore, bringing 
back recuperated energies to our work. 

The great point is to plan this short holi- 
day wisely. So much time for travel, so 
much in different scenes or novel amuse- 
ments. Where money as well as time is 
limited, it takes a pretty close calculation to 
get the most out of a small capital. 

For pleasurable travel, at a small expense, 








nothing as yet equals the trolley-cat. It 
certainly has drawbacks to absolute enjoy- 
ment, but it great advantages for 
the short-tripper. Its slower rate of speed, 
and the nearness of the. traveller to the 
country through which he is passing, make 
it more agreeable for short, idle holidays 
than the railway train. Also one can alight 
at pleasure whenever the mood seizes or an 
enticing bit of country is reached. 

Withtn the last few years the growth of 
the trolley-car system has wonderfully in- 
creased the possibilities of these short trips, 
whether the desire is to reach some objec- 
tive point, or to ride through the country 
merely for the air and the varied scenery. 
A great net-work of rails connects villages 
all over the country. Now one can easily 
travel from twenty to forty miles in various 
directions, or even further, transferring from 
one line to another. The villages of Long 
Islund along the Sound; those on the Con- 
necticut shore; into the towns of Westchester 
County ; on the Hudson River; and in numer- 
ous directions through New Jersey—in all 
these various ways the New-Yorker may 
select trips, and in the course of a dozen 
short holidays see many parts of the country 
which are new to him. Other large cities 
both east and west offer the same facilities 
for these trolley excursions. 

In these days, the short-trip 
delightful excursions arranged by railroad 
and steamboat companies for his peculiar 
benefit, and at prices phenomenally small. 
If one has three days to spare, one may Visit 
almost any spot of interest within three 
hundred miles of the city, be shown all the 
best there is to be seen there, be housed and 
travel luxuriously, and be returned home 
in the appointed time, and all at remarkably 
special low rates. Travel is getting cheaper 
and easier and more delightful and more 
thorough every day. A slim purse and 
short rations on holidays are not excuses 
ngwadays for not seeing something of one’s 
country. 

They are lucky who have months for 
leisure or travel or rest; but those who can 
only spare an occasional day or afternoon 
should by no means neglect to make. use of 
their opportunities. More can be done with 
such an amount of time than one would 
believe who has not tried it. In all large 
cities, notably in New York, there are 
bureaus or offices where information can be 
had concerning boats, cars, and other ways 
of getting anywhere and everywhere cheap- 
ly and expeditiously. Plan your little days 
or meagre afternoons, and in these times 
obtain refreshing glimpses of country or sea- 
shore life. Fill your lungs for a few hours 
with pure air fresh from the fields or salt 
from the ocean. Let your little outing bring 
you a healthy, physical, sleep - producing 
fatigue, and a renewed inspiration for the 
next day’s work. The mind and soul of the 
city-worker need these bracing short trips 
during the hardest strain of the year. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


’ Walter Baker & Co's 


S& Breakfast 
Se) «.: 


) . 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
‘Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 



















Every Drop is Delicious 
and Harmless. 

Every Drop Cleanses the 
Mouth. 

Every Drop is a Fragrant 
Breath. ar 

Every Drop Polishes the 
Teeth. . 

Every Drop is Free from _y_: 
Grit. 9 

\ Every Drop Hardens the A 


Gums. Ay 
Pa 


Every Drop is Perfectly 


Pure. 4 
Popular Price, 25 cents. 

y, Send 2c. stamp for sample vial. : 
E. W. HOYT & CO., ; 
LOWELL, MASS. “ , 


i Makers ofthecelebrated , **> 


Hoyt’s GeRMAN 
Co.ocne. 




































"Taint nun too much, hus it’s Knoxes"” 
. Ask your Grocer for 
Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 
2 qt. package postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
Rusesiad bo iibectbtn ehnot totastens, 
Pink Gelatine 
for fancy desserts with every package. 


Try Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine 
It reguives only water, flavor and si 


At your Grocer’s, t le id 5 cents. 
. KNOX, 01 sample post 5 cents. 
MALVINA CREAM 
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FANCY. WAIST—GUIPURE LACE OVER PALE 
GKEEN SILK.—({See Page 148) 
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POINTS FOR WOMEN SPEAKERS. 


N impression gained at the Denver meeting of club 
4X women related to the appearance and voice of the 
speakers heard there. In many who addressed audiences 
through that eventful third week of June there was room 
for improvement in both matters. 

Thin throaty voices, or naturally good ones impeded or 
spoiled by tight dresses and too sung collars, or faultily 
pitched,were heard more often than they should have been, 
or will be when voice-culture is properly valued“ by club 
women. 

To stand, while speaking, with ease to one’s self and satis- 
faction to one’s listeners is by no means a minor consider- 
ation, and ought certainly to be regarded by the woman 
who finds herself often on the club platform 

What to wear, too, when facing an audience, may with 
propriety be considered from the point of view of those 
who will look as well as listen. A witty woman once 
urged, at a club. breakfast, the creation, in the sisterhood, 
of a club milliner—one who should provide the bonnets of 
the presiding officer, suited to ‘‘ long-range inspection.” 
She pointed out, amid much laughter and with great 
truth, that a head-gear that was becoming and acceptable 
to its wearer looking in the mirror of her dressing-room 
was often an eyesore to the company which later had it 
before them at quite a different angle of vision. 

Like the bonnet, the gown also deserves some thought 
regarding its effect beyond the foot-lights, so to speak. 
Much detail of trimming, pronounced effects of fashion in 
making, too bright or too delicate colors, and the léke, are 
to be avoided 

These matters may seem non-essential, and they are in- 
deed secondary to the vital fact that a speaker must have 
something to say first of all, but they have nevertheless 
a distinct value. Women,.too, are so quick to respond to 
the exigencies of an occasion or a condition, they are like- 
ly, as they continue to be heard more and more in public, 
to show their appreciation that such is the case. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion has been most impressive, and its methods are full of 
suggestive value. At its first annual meeting, only three 
years ago, an educational committee was appointed, which 
promptly issued a circular of suggestions to the clubs 
of the federation. This campaign of instruction proved 
of great efficiency, clubs quickly taking advantage of the 
helpful wisdom thus proffered. The circular was sent 
for criticism and suggestion to the leading educators and 
educational magazines of the country, securing no un- 
favorable comment, but much useful assistance. The 
growth of the interest taken in the matter by the State 
clubs has been almost phenomenal. At the second annual 
meeting of the federation twenty-four clubs were able to 
report active progress, and at the third this number had 


* ceptions to the club members and their families. 
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swelled to one hundred and’ sixteen. 
the matter in her report at the Denver hering of the 
General Federation, in June, Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, 
president of the Illinois Federation, was able to announce 
active progress in every one of the fourteen lines of work 
recommended in the list put forth by the National Com- 
mittee on Education of the General Federation. 1n most 
of these special lines the work in I!linois has been remark- 
able. The report for the current year, Mrs. Wiles pointed 
out, is not yet due; it will undou ly show wide devel- 
opment, it will include, as showing only one phase of 
the educational effort of the club women of the State, 
that done this summer in Chicago by the women’s clubs 
of the city and suburbs in behalf of vacation schools. 
Educators and public -spirited citizens throughout the 
country are watching with interest and admiration Chi- 
cago’s effort in this regard—an effort for which the club 
women are responsible, though generous co-operation has 
been met with. Five vacation schools have been carried 
on, at.an outlay for each of one thousand dollars. An in- 
teresting incident in connection with the raising of the 
necessary money is the fact that a good proportion of it 
was secured by the school-children themselves from the 
sale of little celluloid flag-pins. The Chicago story alone 
‘would make a whole report by itself, yet it is but a para- 
graph, so to speak, in the brilliant record which the club 
women of Illinois have already presented. And they con- 
sider they have merely learned the rudiments of their pos- 
sibilities in educational ways. 


In summarizing 


THe Woman's CiuB oF MayviL1z, North Dakota, is 
one which has grown and prospered under some handicaps. 
Organized four years ago with ten charter members, it 
flourished for a year, to be depleted the second year by 
the removal from the place of some of its all too few 
members. Notwithstanding this handicap, the year was 
pleasant and profitable, and the clab entered upon its 
third year with a considerably increased membership, and 
a feeling of permanent establishment that has proved an 
impetus of value. The object of the club has been the 
systematic study of subjects of general interest, which 
has been consummated in a presentation of current events 
at each meeting in connection with the continued study of 
some foreign country. To Egypt, Greece, Rome, and 
England have been given each a year of the club's effort, 
France having been selected for consideration during the 
coming season. The club meets on alternate Tuesdays, 
the daily programme comprising a synopsis of the lesson 
by a leader, current events by the club at large, one and 
sometimes two papers on the special grouping for the day 
of- the study topic, and a review of'a recent book. This 
programme, with some slight variations of detail, has 
been adhered to from the opening meeting of the club, 
having been found satisfactory. Last season the club 
branched out somewhat socially, introducing monthly re- 
A play 
was also presented, with artistic and financial success. 
The Woman's Club is a member of the State federation, 
and is represented on the official board of the federation 
by Mrs. Charles McKissick as vice - president, and Mrs. 
D: M. Kenney, director. A third member, Mrs. 8. Tor- 

esson, was a delegate to the Denver Biennial in June. 
While so far the work of the club has been purely literary, 
various projects contemplating other lines of effort are 
now being considered, and are likely to be soon developed. 


Tue new Boarp or Directors of the General Fed- 
eration has decided that the full report of the Denver 
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Biennial should be published if a subscription of one 

sand Was guaran at one dollar a copy. Many 
subscriptions have already been made, but more are needed 
before the recording secretary would be justified in con- 
tracting with a publisher, and club women throughout 
the country who may wish the report are urged to send 
their names at, once to Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 21 Bagley 
Avenue, Detroit, yer This report must not. be 
confounded with the ial proceedings of the biennial, 
which have already been printed in pamphlet form, com- 
piled from the secretary's minutes. ‘The report will be a 
substantial volume between boards, and will include all 
the addresses, evening papers, papers before the depart- 
ment meetings, and sermons in Denver pulpits—a valuable 
record of the meeting to those who were there, and a 
most interesting résume to such club women as did not go. 


THE DEATH, RECENTLY REPORTED, of Madame Hanna 
K. Korany is of mournful interest to many club women, 
There are probably not many of the large city clubs of 
the United States whose members have not listened to 


DOTTED PINK FOULARD WITH BLACK LACE ENTRE- 
DEUX.—(See Pace 748.) 


the fluent English and apt interesting talk of this attrac- 
tive Syrian woman. Her career in this country dates 
only from the Chicago Exposition, to which she came as 
a representative of her government. Nuturally gifted, 
physically and mentally, and educated far beyond the 
average Oriental woman, she attracted much attention 
here, and the close of the fair merely gave her liberty to 
accept some of the many invitations showered upon ber 
to go about in America. The freedom of American wo- 
men impressed. her profoundly and mournfully, in such 
sharp contrast did it appear to her to the condition of her 
countrywomen, Her letters to Syrian papers on the sul)- 
ject soon attracted too much attention to suit the authori- 
ties over there, and they were ordered to be suppressed. 
She continued them, however, until fear for her family’s 
safety in Beirut made her discontinue them. Madame 
Korany finally went to Cairo, Egypt, where she founded 
a@ woman's club as nearly as possible on the lines of those 
she had visited in this country, arid which were the object 
of her greatest interest and admiration. Her death is re- 
ported from Mount Lebanon, Syria, 


THE NEXT MEETING, TWO YEARS HENCE, of the Gen- 
eral Federation is likely to be at either Minneapolis or 
Milwaukee; decision still reserved. There is some talk, 
too, of transferring the time of meeting from spring or 
early summer until autumo—a suggestion that is likely 
to be received with favor. At Philndelphia in 1894 and 
at Louisville in 1896 the weather in May, which was the 
month of meeting, was most oppressive. At Denver, 
in June, the sun was pitiless, though escape from its heat 
was easy in that peculiar atmosphere. October would 
seem an ideal month for the best endurance of the phys- 
ical fatigue and mental effort for a biennial meeting. 


IN THE RECENT ACCOUNT in this department of the 
Denver Biennial a misstatement was inadvertently made 
relating to the deliglitful excursion up Clear Creek Can- 
yon. The chairman of Committee on Excursions writes: 
** 1t was not the Denver and Rio Grande Railway that ear 
ried the visitors around the Loop. The club women of 
Colorado had the pleasure of giving the delegates the trip 
over the Denver and Gulf Railway "—a correction that is 
cheerfully made. MarGaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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MAN'S VOICE IN 
BY ADA STERLING. 
Vil POISE IN. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

pos in public spenking is a .correet 
meeting or balancing of all thé qualities 

that go to make up pleasing, convincihg, 
It involves the person- 
lity, mental and physical, quite as much 
Lack of ease in a speaker 
greatly against the success of her 


SPEECH. 


persuasive speec bh 


us the vocal act 
Mmillttaces 


iment. She may offer a most strenuous | 


and candid espousal of a cause, but if her 
manner be deprecatory, apologetic, or fear 


ful, her audience is loath to believe in its | 


riance 
Vocal laxity, especially, is a detriment to 
the success of any argument. Words rich 


meaning, but balf enunciated, and this | 
olorless voice, fall to the earth like a } 


ih ¢ 
deflated balloon, or skulk through a sentence 
mere shamefaced verbal ne’er-do-weels in 


ul living forces. This is why we are 


sometimes astonished to read in our morning 


papers speeches which we heard on « previ 
snd in which we had had absolute 

iterest, but which, when seen in cold 

rrect spelling, strike us (in their proper 


is replete with truths and of great | 


is doubtless true that the acoustic 
properties of a room or hall are often to 
blame for certain aural losses which the au 
The most profound 
study on the part of wise architects and skil 
ul builders has failed to assure acoustic 
perfection even in this ad vanced day ; yet 


cdience is conscious of 


really we i-equipped speakers seldom meet | 


f 


with difficulties of this nature which are of 


' 
sufficient importance to give them more than | 


1 passing inconvenience. That a correct vo 
itself superior to imperfect 
properties is proved by ministers 


cal poise will find 


acoustic 


who travel from pulpit to pulpit, yet speak | 


successfully in each; by political speakers, 
vho may not allow small discomforts to deter 
them, and must adapt themselves to any and 
every hall into which an audience may be 
gathered; actors and actresses, who one day 


play in a perfectly designed metropolitan | 
theatre, and upon the day following, it may | 


, in an improvised hall of the crudest 
kind 


The primal aim of all public speakers, 
whether professional or occasional, is. to 
please persuade and proselyte their hear- 
ers. To attain such aint, presence and ease 
ire necessary to first please; clear, perfectly 
articulated musical speech must persuade, 
and vigor of thought and of body must con- 
vince. To reverse thie order of necessary 
qualities for success in public speaking, a 
rich vitality is the resh basis of effective 
public speaking. With individual excep 
tions here and there, all great orators have 
possessed superb phygiques If among 
our woman’s club ciréles we look about 
and examine our favorite speaker, we. will 
surely find a firmly sé@t, well-poised head, 
i firm, strong body, coupled with deliberate 
speech, and continuous earnestness in the 
Unfortunately these 
graces are not so genéral as is the desire in 
the present day to publicly espouse some 
favorite cause. Clear ideas, vigor in express 
ing them, the erect head, the firm voice—all 


cause she represents 


apring from abundant vitality, which can | 


on be gained by generous exercise cor 
rectly taken, healthful living, and careful 
thought as to the carriage of the body. 

In preceding papers emphasis has been 
laid upon the, necessity for arousing activity 
in the hips and dorsal muscles, which region 
the bulwark of strength for the entire 


s 


body. Nothing will so quickly establish a | 


healthful circulation of the-blood and a free 
dom from physical restraint as the exercises 
which will awaken activity in these muscles 


They should be practised faithfully each | 


day, irrespective of special vocal achieve 
ment, to improve the general health, but es 
pecially should they receive attention an 
hour or two before addressing an audience 


One often hears the complaint made of | 


public speakers that the. voice is ‘‘ dropped” 
at the end of a sentence, thereby depriving 
whole sentences of their significance at a very 
short distance from the speaker, It is a com 
mon vocal habit, and is generally traceable 

» the form of half-finished word with which 
the sentence ended. Final ¢’s are most fre- 
quently cut off, and the letter d is equally 
unfortunate, either because the speaker is 
unaware of the value of these strong conso- 
nants, or because she has neglected to ener 
gize the word throughout its entire length. 
When an actual dropping of the voice oc- 


curs, as the result of insufficient breath or of | 


physical weakness, it.can only be overcome 
by proper study of self-control. A daily 
study of articulation should be conscien- 
tiously pursued, every sound and syllable 
receiving critical attention, 


Again, daily practice should. be devoted to 
increasing the breathing capacity and to pro 
jecting the voice over given distances. These 
are the mechanical preparations which must 
precede actual performance if a speaker 
would win her audience by the threefold 
power before mentioned. 

A mental training as exacting as is the 
physical one is equally as essential for the 
ambitious speaker Vocal vigor, mellifluous 
tones, may degenerate into a mere bombastic 
waste of effort, unless the words used be apt- 
ly chosen, with a nice perception of their 
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meaning. The public speaker owes it to 
her audience to be as direct as possible, and 
should not detain them by mere persiflage, 
or discussion of too many side-issues of a 
subject. Compelling an: audience to listen 
to ‘wandering talk which is quite extrane- 
ous to all immeédiate interest is a species of 
impoliteness; not to say selfishness, of which 
many thoughtless speakers are‘ guilty. An 
midience composed of well-bred people is 
completely at the mercy of the speaker, who 
on this account is doubly bound to give her 
best effort in the work she has undertaken. 


Mannerisms of speech, gesture, and voice 
should be carefully overcome, and a variety 
of tones introduced into the daily practice 
which will preclude the possibility of vocal 
monotony, or at least minimize it. It is an 
axiom with many actors that by rehearsing a 
speech with the desired inflection again and 
again, the voice becomes so habituated to 
mechanically performing its part that, how- 
ever great the stage-fright which always 
threatens a first performance, the wonderful 
little voice muscles proceed to do their now 
accustomed duty even in the face of almost 
paralyzing nervousness. 

It is doubtful if any amount of experience 
will wholly rid the conscientious speaker of a 
certain nervous excitement when first facing 
a new audience, but outward evidence of 
such inward trepidation will: usually be 
avoided by careful preparation beforehand. 
Facts should be massed and phrases com- 
mitted to memory and orally rehearsed be- 
fore the public is invited to listen. 


The intending speaker, as well as she who 
would charm in conversation, having induced 
the correct service of the body by systematic 
training, should concern herself wholly with 
her theme, discarding all artificiality or af- 
fectedness. Accentuated gravity, or the as- 
sumption of an unaccustomed profundity, is 
as nullifying in its effect as is an assumed 
lightness, and mannerisms drop as a curtain 
between an audience and the real argument 
of the speaker. Straight direct speech, made 
with the same simplicity one would use in a 
drawing-room, will be at once more effective 
and pleasing. A tendency toward rapid 
speaking should be remedied by careful daily 
experiment. Attention to all such details 
will bring at last a vocal poise, but for it the 
price of close study must be paid. There is 
no field of investigation more broadening 
than this of the voice, none more delightful 
to the student, and none which yields so 
prodigal a reward in domestic or social in- 
tercourse or upon the rostrum. 


PEACH LIQUEUR. 
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4 Takes the Place of Years of 








PERFECT COMFORT 


aaa and vamery. 


To many women a full statement of their 
troubles to a male physician is almost im- 
possible. The whole truth may be told to 
Mrs. Pinkham because she is a woman, 
and her advice is freely offered to all 


* women sufferers. 


Mrs. O. E. LADD, of 19th and N Sts., 
Galveston, Texas, whose letter is printed 
below, was completely discouraged when 
She first wrote to Mrs. Pinkham. Here is | 
what she says 


**DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I wrote to you 
some time ago, telling you of my ills, but now 
I write to thank you for the good your reme- | 
dies have done me. I have used two bottles 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
three packages of Sanative Wash, and one box 
of Liver Pills, and to-day I call myself a well 
woman. I suffered with backache, constant 
headache, sickness at the stomach, no appetite, 
could not sleep, and was very nervous. Your 
medicine is worth its weight im gold. I never | 
can say enough in praise of it. I have recom- 
mended it to many friends. If only all suf- 
fering women would try it, there would be 
more happy homes and healthy women. I 
thank you for the change your medicine has 
made in me.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice have 
saved thousands of women from hospital 
operations. 

The lives of women are hard; whether | 
at home with a ceaseless round of domestic | 
duties or working at some regular employ- | 
ment, their daily tasks make constant war 
on health. If all women understood them- 
selves fully and knew how exactly and 
soothingly Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound acts on the female organs, there | 
would be less suffering. 


Lydia B. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; 
A Woman's Remedy for Woman's Ills. 





te very ;ripe, full-flavored peaches, 

wash but do not peel them, cut in slices, 
putin @ stone jar,and set the jar for. six 
hours ita kettle of boiling water. Cover the 
peach-kernels with brandy, and let stand till 
next day j 
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—- pouad of the best refined sugar H 


ut sugar and juice together, and let stand : 
until next day, then bring the mixture to a ; 
boil, skim it very thoroughly, and strain it | § 
again through a bag of double cheese-cloth. | 23 ¥ 
ND 





When it is cool add to it the brandy in which 
the kernels have soaked, putting one pint of 
spirit to two of syrup. Let it settle, and if 
not perfectly clear strain again. It ought to 
be either a clear pink, a bright pale poe 
or white, according to the fruit used. Use 
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The highest degree of 
refinement. 

Wonderfully 
and lasting. 

Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 

Be sure to get the 
“No. 4711.” 
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clear glass bottles. Put in the bottom of 
each half a dozen peach kernels, also a blade 
of mace tied to a bit of yellow lemon peel, 
and a fragment of stick cinnamon. Cork, seal, 
and keep in a dark place. The liqueur im 
proves with age. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


is a food that is adapted to an 
infant’s needs and condition. 
Mellin’s Food babies thrive and 
grow to be strong, healthy, robust 
children. 


Mrs. STARBIRD of Oxford, Me., writes: 

“The original of this photograph owes her 
healthy appearance to Mellin’s Food, which she has taken since she was 6% months 
old, and is well and happy, and sleeps all night.” 


MARION ISABEL STARBIRD. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent free of charge, upon request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BEAUTY 


Imparted by a clear, perfec; 

complexion may be pos 

sessed by every woman by 
the use of 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


The greatest beautifier in 

the world. Invisible in ap 

plication, it nourishes, heals, 
PN —< freshens the delicate nerves 
£ . of the skin. LABLACHE 
0. N Powder is sold by 

5 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 
ROBERTS & CO. ; 76 New Bond St., London, 

KINGSFORD & co. 54 Piccadilly, London. 

BEN LEVY & CO., sole props., Boston, U.S. A. 
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To insert a pointed in- 
strument and eject the 
pen from: the holder. 
Prevents the ink from 
flowing back into the 
holder and soiling the 
fingers. 


See 
that 


Hole? 
<a 


WHAT Samples on receipt of 


1S IT return postage. Ask 
FOR? for Vertical No. 37. 
The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, smooth 


points, durable, and uniform, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


S wanted to solicit subscriptions 

for THE AMER! SAN 
QUEEN, the best fifty - cent monthly woman’s home 
magazine in the United States. Our iums enable 
agents to earn money ope doa laces usiness. Write 


to-day for our special off Addres: 
THE AMERICAN QU ‘EEN, 78- ‘80 Walker St., N.Y. 
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MRS. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, MRS. ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, MISS LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, 
Lady Principal of Vassar College, New York. Dean of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania Warden of Sage College, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


MKS. ELIZABETH STORKS MEAD, MISS HELEN FAIRCHILD SMITH, MISS M. CAREY THOMAS, 
President of Mount Helyoke College, Massachusetts Dean of Wells College, New York. President of Bryn-Mawr Colleve, Pennsy)vania. 


MRS. ADELIA A. F. JOHNSTON, MISS JULIA E. BULKLEY, MISS KATHARINE L. COURTRIGHT, 
Dean of the Woman's Department of Oberlin. College, Ohio. Dean of Women's College, University of Chicago, Dean of Whiting Hall, Knox College, Galesburg, Ilinvis. 


LEADERS IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN AT THE PRESENT TIME —[See Pace 758.] 








MISS EMILY JAMES SMITH, 
Dean of Burnard Cullege. 


LEADING FEMININE EDUCATORS. 


See portraits on page 757 


T° DAY, when so much interest centres in the e@uca- 
tional progress of women, many eyes are turned 
upon those who have already attained unusual promi- 
nence, and to none of these, perbaps, is given greater op- 
portunity for influence and power for good than to the 
heads of the various women’s colleges or coeducational 
seats of learning, whether as president, lady principal, 
dean, or warden 

Vassar College was the pioneer in the field of the higher 
education for women, creating as it did the new type of 
American womanhood, the college-bred girl, aud from 
it all subsequent colleges for the gentler sex have been 
more or less modelled. Its early leading officers were set 
a difficult task. having no precedent to follow or to profit 
by, and its first lady principal was of necessity a law unto 
herself. The present incumbent, Mrs. J. Ryland Ken- 
drick, has many problems to deal with, but they are of a 
different order from those her earliest predecessor met. 
That she solves them with wisdom and tact is evident 
from the excellent results reached and from her universal 
popularity. As a woman she is eminently lovable; asa 
leader and adviser, sympathetic and impartial. A New- 
Yorker by birth and education, Mrs. Kendrick was al- 
ways «a student by nature and application, and her mar 
riage to the Rev. Dr. J. Ryland Kendrick, a man of 
scholarly attainments, only tended to foster her literary 
tastes. Through her husband's connection with Vassar, 
he serving as trustee and later as acting president of 
the college, she became much interested in the life and 
workings there, and in time accepted the call to fill the 
highest office held by a woman on the faculty. This po- 
sition she bas retained for years, proving by her intelligent 
fulfilment both her strength and gentleness of character. 

Oue of the most able and representative women in col 
lee circles is Miss M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., LL.D., pres- 
ident of Bryn-Mawr, who combines the deep thinker, the 
close student, and the indomitable will which pushed 
forward to scholarly achievement in the face of all ob- 
stucles. Her mother was a Philadelphian, daughter of 
the well-known Mr. John M. Whitall, but her father's 
home was Baltimore, and there she passed her girlhood, 
preparing for college with a private tutor, as her native 
city then boasted no school where a girl could be pre- 
pured for such a course. Graduating from Cornell Uni- 
versity, she pursued graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
University, and then went abroad to continue her study 
at the universities of Leipsic and Zurich, at which latter 
she received the highest degree possible, that of Doctor 
of Philosophy summa cum laude, the first time it had 
ever been conferred upon any woman. Not satisfied 
with her honors, she entered the Sorbonne at Paris, and 
also the Collége de France, for the study of Old French. 
Svon after her return home she was elected dean of the 
faculty at Bryn-Mawr College, and in 1895, having been 
appointed its president, she first entered upon her official 
duties in that capacity, in which unbounded success has 
aitendled her from the start, the secret of which may be 
explained by the words of a friend: ‘‘ She lms admirable 
sclf poise, an eye quick to see the whole of a subject as 
well as its individual parts, and united to a kind and 
generous nature she has the added charm of a gracious 
manner and a dignified bearing. She is the efficient and 
wisely discriminating teacher, the profound scholar, the 
ready writer, and fluent conversationalist.” 


Mount Holyoke College bas gradually evolved from 
the seminary founded by Mary Lyon over sixty years 
ago to its present high position in the college work, and 
much of its recent advancement is undoubtedly due to 
the intelligent guidance of its president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Storrs Mead, who uvites moderu learning and culture 
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with a profound religious spirit, a win- 
ning persouality, aud much practical 
good sense. Of fine old New England 
stock — the Mathers, Williamses, Willis 
tons, Storrs, and other Colonial families 
being her ancestry—she is a native of 
Massachusetts, and was educated in the 
seminary at Ipswich founded by Mary 
Lyon, and there forged the first link to 
bind her in after-years to Mount wee: (oe 
She has always followed her natural bent 
as a teacher, before and after ber marriage 
te the Rev. Hiram Meud, professor in the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. After his 
death she taught at Oberlin College and 
travelled extensively abroad, being in 
Rome when the news of her appointment 
to the presidency of Mouut Holyoke Col 
lege reached her. Especially fond of 
mental and moral philosophy and est het- 
ies, her elevating standards of all things 
in life have <se A her influence over the 
young women coming under her charge 
a refining and ennobliug one 


Miss Helen Fairchild Smith, dean of 
Wells College, though not a college-bred 
woman, has received recognition of ber 
SsGholastic attainments by the universities 
of Syracuse and Wisconsin, which have 
conferred upon her the degrees of M.A. 
and L.H.B. The daughter of the distin- 
guished educator and mathematician Pro- 
fessor Augustus W Smith, LL.D., on her 
mother's side she comes from a long line 
of patriotic progenitors. The social wel 
fare and the mora) and religious well 
being of the students are a part of her 
daily outlook 


Radcliffe and Barnard, the two affiliated 
colleges with Harvard and Columbia uni- 
versities, have at their heads two women 
of acknowledged superiority, though 
widely differing from each other in per- 
sonality and training. Miss Agues Irwin, 
dean of Radcliffe, is not a college woman, 
bit has the broad point of view and the 
charm of manner gained by years of 
application and research in educational 

fields, by contact with scholars, men of national promi- 
nence, and women of highest social environment; by for- 
eign travel, and by years of experience as head of one of 
Philadelphia’s leading private schools. A member of a 
noted family with generations of famous citizens, Miss 
Irwin personifies in herself the acme of gentle breeding, 
largeness of heart, and firm mental poise. 

Miss Emily James Smith, dean of Barnard, is a gradu- 
ate of Bryn-Mawr College, and has done graduate work 
abroad and at the University of Chicago. 


Oberlin was the first college to practise coeducation, 
and Mrs. Adelia A. F. Johnston, dean of the woman's 
department and Professor of Médiwval History, was the 
first woman to hold a professorship therein. So ably bas 
she filled this chair that she has inapired the trustees and 
other friends of the college to raise the sum of $50,000 to 
found a permanent chair, to be named the Adelia A. Field 
Johnston Professorship, whose incumbent shall always be 
a woman. Born in Ohio, she graduated at Oberlin, and 
two years later married, but being soon left a widow, 
took up her profession of teaching, to which service she 
has given her years coutinuously, except for a period spent 
in foreign study. She is widely known in educational 
circles as one of the most scholarly women in the country, 
and is philanthropic as well, having been instrumental in 
adding largely to.the beneficiary funds of the college. 
Her power to arouse enthusiasm in her students seems to 
increase with her years of service and experience, her 
class- rooms are always crowded, and she stands us an ideal 
example of what a woman can do. 


\7 les. 
MISS AGNES IRWIN, 
Dean of Radcliffe College, Harvard University. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, dean of Swarthmore, the 
Quaker coeducational college, is a Friend herself, her 
mother being a descendant of ‘Goodman Macy,” of whom 
Whittier wrote in “The Exiles,” and who in 1660 was 
driven from his home to the island of Nantucket because 
of his religious tolerance. Mrs. Bond has proved her abil- 
ity as teacher, editor, and preacher; for after her husband’s 
death she became the minister of the Massachusetts Free 
Congregational Society, and prepared written discourses 
for its Sunday meetifgs, also performing the social duties 


¢. 
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of pastor. From her girlhood she has beater Dorker in 
the temperance cause, and in that of pasts tical rights 
for women. Her gentle but strong individuality makes 
its force felt in guiding the young women under her 
charge. The degree of A.M. has been conferred upon 
her in recognition of her superior mental qualifications. 


The University of Chicago has from its very beginning 
showed itself the splendid educational centre its name 
fuplies, and its crowning glory is the fact that it makes 
no slightest difference whether the student is a man or 
woman;.all privileges are open to both alike. To hold 
the high office of dean of women in such a seat of learn- 
ing is no small honor, and when Miss Julia E. Bulkley, 
Ph.D... wus appointed to that position it Was felt that the 
distinction was justly deserved. As Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the university, and as head of Beecher Hall, she 
hus been the recipient of more honors, and hers is a very 
nective life in many directions. Born in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, she early displayed her scholarly turn of mind, 
and has always been evabled to follow ont her desires, 
studying at the best institutions, both here and on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Her degree of Doctor of Phi 
losophy wus received after three years of study at the 
University of Zurich. 


As warden of Sage College. Cornell University, Miss 
Louise Sheffield Brownell, Ph.D., a Bryn-Mawr graduate, 
has opportunity to enter into the daily life of the women 
students, and as lecturer in English literature she be- 
comes the first woman placed in a position to teaeh the 
men of Cornell. Although young in both years and ap- 
pearance, Miss Brownell in her one season of office has 
proved so efficient that all fears have been dispelled as to 
her youth and lack of experience. Hers is a reniarkable 
record in scholarship, as she entered Bryn-Mawr on the 
first Harvard scholarship, in 1889, awarded to the femi- 
nine student standing highest in the Harvard examina- 
tions held in New York. On graduating she was awarded 
the Bryn-Mawr European Fellowship, avd on it studied 
in Oxford and the University of Leipsic, devoting addi 
tional time to work in Greece and Lialy. On her return 
she studied at Columbia as a graduate student of Barnard, 
and later she went back to Bryn-Mawr to complete her 
course for the Ph.D. degree. Miss Brownell is a native 
of New York city, her father being the eminent lawyer 
Silas B. Brownell. 


A TRIO OF ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 
T= can be but one opinion concerning Mrs. Sarah 

P. McLean Greene, whose unique power of enter- 
taining and amusing her readers grows with every book 
which comes from her pen, and that may be summed up 
in a sentence—-Mrs. Greene is a woman of genius. Many 
novelists far surpass her in constructive ability; few pos- 
sess her dramatic force. A reulist of the inher circle, she 
is dowered with insight, and her fancy, at once playful, 
humorous, and pathetic, invests with a sensuous though 
elusive charm every character she depicts and every story 
she writes. To those who find her rather weak in her 
plots, the answer may be given that only in novels do we 
find plots architecturally complete from foundation-stone 
to coping; in life, plots have a way of disappointing us, 
and their several parts hardly hold together as they do in 
the hands of a practised romancer. Mrs. Greene is an 
artist who copies life as it has been given her to observe it, 
and her quaint style, effervescent humor, and knowledge 
of unusual types make her a popular favorite. Vesty of 
the Basina is a bowk to be read beside the sea ; Stvart and 
Bamboo has the life of the coast and the flavor of the fish- 
ing-hamlet in its breezy pages; and the third of this re 
markable trio, the just published tale entitled The Moral 
Imbeciles, notes a new departure in the author. Here she 
finds her field partly behind the scenes in homes of wealth 
and luxury in a great fashionable town, and partly in the 
mountain fastnesses of Vermont. The story is original 
and surprising. The hero and heroine are as lovable as 
they are faulty, and their faulis are depicted with an un- 
sparing truthfulness which reminds one of the Old Testa- 
ment. Asa problem in social economics the story has its 
value; as a sparkling narrative, over which the saddest 
and most discouraged reader will laugh in spite of him 
self. and so find the blues exorcised for the day, The Mor- 
al Imbeciles has no equal in recent fiction. 


Since Mr. Curtis died and left the world poorer in the 
loss of his rich and magnetic personality.we have missed 
an essayist whose like has not yet reappeared. Mr. Curtis 
let fall no mantle on any successor. There will never 
again be another Easy Chair. But from time to time we 
have had the happiness to receive from his hand, as it were, 
reaching to us from the invisible world, boeks which re 
call his grace, his lightness of touch, his infinite versatility, 
and his solid wisdom. No lover of Mr. Curtis can fail to 
rejoice that the publishers now announce a volume of his 
early thoughts and impressions—a volume dating to and 
inclusive of the Brook Farm episode, and incidentally af- 
fording us glimpses of the coterie of strongly individual 
people who made that famous social experiment success- 
ful and interesting. This book of letters written by George 
William Curtis to his friend John V. Dwight is as inti- 
mate and spontaneous as the youth and friendship of the 
writer and his correspondent, high-souled and chivalrous, 
and a contribution to literature. 


Another volume in the biographical edition of Thack- 
eray gives us, in the delightful introduction, Mrs. Ritchie's 
recollections of her father at a period following the dark- 
ness which settled upon his life, when there was no longer 
room to hope that his wife could recover her lost reason. 
At this time, while working tremendously hard—for money 
was an imperative necessity—finishing Barry Lyndon un 
der pressure, and flashing now and then fora day or two, 
like a fairy godfather, on his little girls, who were in their 
grandmother's care, the author was naturally restless. 
He welcomed every new opportunity for travel and sizht- 
seeing, both in the East and at home, and his sketch-books, 
in pen and pencil, described what he found worth telling 
about, TThackeray’s style is never more inimitable than 
in hitting off the peculiarities of the cockney tourist, and 
his bonhomie, as marked as his cynicism, which was always 
touched with loving-kindness, however superficially severe, 
is marked in these chapters, whether they take us to Cairo 
or Limerick or merely across the Channel. 





CORRESFONDEN S- 





Antuea.—Yon will need two woollen gowne, one plainer than the 
other, and I should advise your having several separate waists made— 
one or two of flannel and one or two of silk. I should think you 
could also wear wash waists for many days. An article on the subject 
of school outfits will be pablished in the Bazar soon, and will give 
you some information on the subject you ask about. 


Magots.—If you use bias satin folds or black braid for trimming 
your green skirt, you can easily hide the seam you object to. Put 
three or five rows down the front of the skirt, and then towards the 
foot have them broadet ont and go entirely around it, There have 
been several illustrations in the recent Bazans that will show you 
the style of trimming I refer to. Put some Eastern embroidery in the 
vest with red through it if you use black satin. 


A Constayt Sunsontinee.—Crépe de Cline is an all-silk material, 
not silk and woul, like crépon. You would best send for some samples, 
and then you can jadge for yourself if it is the material you want. For 
a winter gown 1 should advise a skirt with plain front breadth and 
flounce around it, and trimmed with rows of ribbon, braid, or fulds of 
satin—the waist cut like a cout, with fancy waistcoat. 


E. B.—If you do not like plain satin, why not use moiré or a fignred 
brocade for the trimmings? Personally I like plain satin the best, 
with. a narrow edge of jet pasrementerie, and your skirt will look 
expecially well trimmed with satin folds and jet beading. Have a Vest 
of Persian embroidery. A narrow fold of satin will finish your waist 
better than anything else. In a fortnight, perhaps sooner, you will 
find illastration® in the Bazar of the new shapes for hats and bonnets. 
Either a cluse-fitting bonnet or a toque will be the best fur you to 
chrouse, 


A Suusonm«cen.—A poplin or bengaline will be a good choice in any 
color that is becoming, and the costume should be made after the latest 
Bazar fashions, for those that are now illustrated are advauce styles, 
avd will be fashionable througb the winter. 


Mus. M. H.—The different shades of brown ought to be the most be- 
coming to you, but if you are inclined to be sallow you mast be care- 
tul about the light shades of tan. Pink is undoubtedly more t 
to you than blue, and a dark brown enlivened by pink will certainly 
be sutisfactury. 





Morsen.—The socks to match the shoes are the prettiest, but if you 
prefer to have your boy wear white sucks you can do #», and etill be in 
the fashion. Certainly you can dress so young a child in lace-trimmed 
frocks, but I should advise caps intended for a boy, as there is some 
difference between those made for boys and girls. Just at present 
there is quite a fad for tying a boy's hair with ribbon, whether his hair 
is curly or not. The front locks are parted, combed back, and tied 
with a ribbon bow, aud the effect is very pretty. 


Brataon.—The invitation should be addressed to the Misses Smith. 
I should strongly advise the pale gray cashmere, unless gray is unbe- 
coming, and then yon can have a pinkish-heliotrope instend—a light 
shade. By all means have a dark brown cloth, tailor-made, tight-fitting 
with a touch of barnt-orange or yellow. Either a black satin or heavy 
black taffeta will be best for you to buy. Have it made half-long, and 
tivht-fitting over the hips, with wide flounce. The organdie gown will 
not be a good investment at this time of year. A vet or gauze will be 
better, but a taffeta silk will be the must satisfactory. 


J. EB. M.—From my own personal experience I cannot advise you to 
have your gown dyed, but I have heard «a great many people say that 
they have had the very best possible results from having their clothes 
dyed. The color of your gown, of which you enclose sample, would 
reem to be one that could be very satisfactorily done if anything could. 
You will be better pleased if you have it dyed a dark red ; that seems 
to be acolor most easily done, but be sure lo seud it to some first-class 
establishment. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Crans.—If one room is dark bine and the other a dull green, you 
mast choose for a portitre a color that will harmonize with both. A 
dark shade of old-red in a double-faced jute veloure wouki suit the 
place admirably. Or, if you like the idea better, select a tapestry 
which bas a mixed coloring similar to that seen in camel's-hair shawls, 
Your library curtains might be of the same if you want heavy goods, 
but if yon want a light material, get a blue an’ white printed cotton 
stuff which’ will carry out the culoring of the wall-paper. 


Mes. G. W. B.—The prettiest way to trim a brass bedstead is like 
one that I «aw recently at a very smart country house. This was done 
by professionals, but a clever amateur might easily achieve it. The 
valance had for a foundation stiff white linen dimity hang fall, and 
over this was hung the valance proper, which was made of very fine 
white dotted muslin gathered full and finished with a deep hem; the 
dimity underneath made the muslin stand out, and gave it a sott ef- 
fect which was much prettier than if it had not been used. The 
canopy was made of muslin like the valance, drawn in fokls onto a 
brass frame, and was fluished with a fall muslin raffle which bang 
down aboat ove foot all around. Maslin curtains fell from the frame 
at the head of the bed to the floor, and were drawn back with ribbon 
bows, The opread was a masterpiece. It was made of the very 
heavy linen which is just off white in color, and was beautifully em- 
broidered in white and rove flosses; it was fitted to the bed, and hang 
down on the sides and end almost to the fluor. There was one large 
piece which just covered the bed and reached to the edye, and there it 
was joined to pieces which fell over the sides and the end ; the seam 
wae stitched over in flosses so that it did not show, but the way in 
which the spread hung and fitted was perfect. A roll boleter em- 
broidered to match the spread completed the bed furnishing». If the 
embroidered spread and boleter-cover seem too difficult an undertak- 
ing, make a plain spread and cover instead; China silk or figured 
dimity over a colored lining would be pretty, but | advise having them 
made of some other material than of muslin like the canopy and val- 
ance, ax it is better to have a contrast than tw have all the bed furnish- 
ings alike. 


A Correstonpent (Mrs. F, E.G.) kindly sends the following: “I 
notice that the Bazan is asked to tell how to make a valance for a brars 
bedstead. As I have been struggling with that problem, I wouk! like 
to help your correspondent with my experience, I made my last one 
of Marsala, which is thicker than Swiss at first, but does not thicken 
with washing, and always looks sheer and pretty. I gathered the sides 
and end pieces separately and sewed them on to very wide bands just 
the right length. ‘This makes the valance in three pieces easy to iron, 
and if it shrinks the wide band allows it to be letdown, 1 baste there 
pieces to the wire springs and piu or baste the pieces together where 
they meet. At first I basted the valance to a sheet that just covered 
the bed, but as I had to baste that also to the springs to keep it from 
pulling ap unevenly wader the mattress, I left it off after the launder- 
ing.” 


Scunsonisexn.—If I understand you correctly, you want advice about 
the color to use in painting your house outside; the body of ihe house 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


is a light buff, and you want to know what to paint the borders, 
trimmings, and window blinds, My advice wduld be to paint the 
trimmings, ete., white, and the blinds dark green. This is the smart 
thing at present for outside house decoration, and no other combina- 
tion is so cool and restful or likely to endure in fashion, I know you 
will like the effect of the house if dane in thid way, and I am se con- 
vineed that it will be just the right thing that I cannot even euggest an 
alternative. 


, 

B.—If you have two or three years before you begin your training 
as HUtse, there are many things youmight study with profit, bat Latin 
you would have Inile ue for, Technical terms in anatomy and materia 
medica are largely Latin, but an nendemic knowledge of the language 
is not y for a fall and x of these terms, If you have 
an inclination toward things medical there are books on bacteriology, 
untixeptics, and surgery that will help you ip the future. Consult some 
medical friend as to the selection of these. 





Laxe Grouen, N. Y.—If you will place the picture-moulding at the 
junction of the side-wall and the ceiling, you will be delighted with the 
improvement in rooms that are too low. To place it a little lower has 
a better eflect than using a regular paper border, but even that has a 
tendency to bring down the ceiling. The picture-mouldiug makes an 
appropriate fluish whether there is aplaster cornice or uot, and is use- 
ful bexides. 


L. M.—It is not usual to wash kitiens, for the mother cat is a dainty 
avintn! herself, and washes them, besides teaching them early to clean 
themselves ; but this is altered in the case of white Angora kittens. 
The fur of these cats is too long for them to cleanse, and becomes 
readily soiled, theref an ional bath in soap and water is re- 
commended. It is not a simple procéss, for the animal does not like 
it, ahd retaliates with teeth and claws. Besides thie, the cat is apt to 
take cold anless thoronghly and quickly dried. Fleas may be treated 
with tar soap, suuff, or kerosene vil, the last used sparingly. 





Cius-woman,—Your ingairy will be replied to by personal letter as 
soon as address requested is secured 


Guay Hatxs.—You must not dream of dyeing your beautifal hair. 
There is nothing more piquant to a youthful face than a powdering 
of white when the hair is black and abundant like yours, As it turns 
you will become more and more distinguished in appeafance, and 
your hair will continne to be an attraction. There is no hair dye 
male that is not either injurious or uncleanly. Perhaps thie is the 


reason why gray hair has grown so fashionable. Personal cleauliness 


is placed before any art of the toilet, and hair dye is its enemy. 


Y¥. A.—Take a large piece of tinted card-voara, such as framers use 
for picture-mats, aud draw on it in large letters the words “ Mes Amis” 
(my friends). Then arrange your handred monograms to cover the 
drawing. You can have this novel poster framed and bang in your 
“den” or bedroom. 


H. E. C.—You make a just criticiem when you say the facilities for 
finding such information as you desire are limited in New York. 
Those who live within that charming and distracting city are of course 
informed, but even they acknowledge that the housing of unprotected 
young women is still an unsolved problem. Your best plan will be to 
apply at once to the Young Women’s Christian Association in Fit- 
twenth Street.—As to the study of miniatare-painting, there are so 
many art schools, each with its different method, that I advise you 
to wait, before deciding on one, untik you reach the city and can see 
with your own eyes the work they are doing. Apply for information 
to the Chase Art School, 57 West Filty-seventh Street, the Academy of 
Design, the Art Students’ League, or, fur free tuitiou, to the Cooper 
Union. 


Beoxy Suanr.—Daily practice of physical culture has a tendency to 
make the figure normal in size, «© yéu need not fear an accession of 
superfluous flesh by following the directious to which you allude. Ex- 
ercise takes off extra weight; but inthe case of thin persous it often 
stimulates the digestion and increases flesh. 


Dierress.—I have read your letter several times, and have given 
your case carefal thought. You need some one to call your mind to 
two facts. One is that there can be no true and lasting love without 
respect—and your letter shows you do not respect an unprincipled 
flirt. The second fact is that there are crises in life when only pride 
will carry you through. Drop the man entirely, and persistently force 
your thoughts in other directions, Try the old-fashioned remedy of 
helping others for a distraction, and forget both yourself and the cause 
of your trouble. If possible, why not go away for a week or two? 
Perhaps yuur experience shows the value of a chaperon., 


New Hovusexerree.—You are entering your new home with so 
much happiness that I do not wonder at your wishing to have harmo- 
nious coloring about you. I would aveid green walls with a yellow- 
toned carpet, and use, instead, in the parlor, a dull old-rose, It makes 
a becoming background, and one easy to furnish to. For the border 
at the top choose a paper iu the same tune, perhaps lighter, and tint 
the ceiling lighter still. 

You have described your house so well that I seem to see the rooms 
opening before me. When you pass from the warm light toue of the 
parlor, would it not be agreeable to enter a room in which shades of 
gray-creen prevail? Yon conld not do better than tw select these for 
the library, making free use of a tapestry which combines many shades 
in a leafy design. Dark red is good in a library when decoration alone 
is considered, but is a great light absorber, and makes reading hard. 

Proceeding to the dining-ruom, I should advise Del{t blue and white, 
for charming effects can be prodaced with this combination at small 
expense, My preference for the hall is old-red, a low-toned warm 
color which sheds a welcome on those whv enter. In all these color 
suggestions [ have borne in mind the light oiled-wood trim, and this, 
as you know, prohibits the use of certain shades. ‘The idea of Wilton 
rugs is very good, and next to the real thing I should prefer these. I 
have never heard any laint of brass bedsteads, and feel sure you 
would like ove; but be careful, in using, that none of the little knobs 
yets unscrewed and lost. 





Anxious One.—Your friend is indeed in a pitiable condition, but 
more on account of her mental attitude than her affliction, It is per- 
fectly true that a woman with a facial blemish requires great strength 
of mind to forget it in her intercourse with other people, but where 
the blemish is ir linble this must be done. Surely it would be 
unjost to yourself to let se small a thing as a growth of hair on the 
face destroy both busine=# success and social pleasure. Believe me, 
those who contemplate the blemish give it but little thought, for, as a 
rule, the world is too mach oceupied with its own afflictions and ambi- 
tions to bother long about trifles with which it is not concerned. So 
much for the moral part of the affliction. As to the physical remedies, 
you seem already well informed. By all means, be careful of depila- 
tories not prescribed by a regular physician who makes a specialty of 
skin diseases, for they are apt to strengthen the growth in the end, ai- 
though taking it off temporarily. The electric needle is positively the 
only thing, bat even that will sometimes leave a scar, ae you say. I 
wish I could give you more consolation and practical help, but the 
case to which you allude is one where the mind needs treatment as 
much as the actual malady, lest it become murbid. 





Sunsoutsen.—See the reply given on the subject of * Annuities” in 
the Bazan of April 2 of this volame. 


Nerse.—If you will look in the “ Answers” of the Bazan of April 9, 
you will find mention of «ome of the principal hospitals that train 
nurses, aud their guuditiuns. 
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Sussonis«e.—How attractive the description of your house sounds 
these summer days! No wonder you desire precisely the right color 
for the outside paint, and pretty wall-papers and paint for the inside ! 
The house, you suy, is fa a comparatively small town, and stands in o 
big yard with shady trees all around it; just the house, in my opinion, 
to be painted outside the soft shade of gray that is now so much the 
fashion for country homes, Yes, it mast be painted gray, and all the 
trimmings must be white, and the blinds dark green. I know this 
will satisfy you if you get the right gray, and you may like to know 
that nothing could be more fashionable than this combination, 

Now for the inside of the house—the parlor, hall, family sitting- 
room, and diving-room, The hall mast suggest welcome, so have it 
papered iv a plain bright red cartridge-paper, the new shade, and have 
all the wood-work painted white; this is a charming color acheme for 
such a hall. All thé wood-work in the parlor should be painted 
white, and the paper should be green and white—yon can get pretty 
papers of thie combination at present, the kinds that have a white 
background and design of garlands of green leaves Or of flowered 
stripes or of little bunches of green flowers, The living-room, the 
place which has all the wear and tear in a large household, must be 
serviceable throughout, and I should advise having the wood-work 
painted a pretty shade of wood brown, and having a plain light yellow 
paper on the walls; the room will always be bright and cheerful, and 
will wear well. If there is not hard wood in the dining-room, have 
the wood-work either stained to resemble mahogany or oak, or have 
it painted white, paper the walls in a plain bine or a bine and white 
paper—white background and large conventional design of blue—and 
have a moulding put around the room to make » wainscoting, if there 
is not one already in wood. With the white wood-work and green 
and white wall-paper in the parlor, the carpet should be dark green. 
A good quality filling would be mach the best thing, with small rugs, 
bat be sure to get a good color and pretty rugs, or the floor covering 
will be a failure. I shonid like to go on and tell you how to furnish 
this apartwent, but I have not space; use pretty mahogany pieces and 
sume white wicker farniture. I think, if you follow my advice, your 
home inside and out will be satisfactory. 


R. 8. C.—I cannot imagine your winter picnic as being anything but a 
success. You will find no difficulty in entertaining “ twenty-four club 
members and as many guests," for every one will enter into the spirit 
of a festivity so unique. First, in the way of preparation, you must 
consider some effective decoration which shall be at the same time 
appropriate to the attic. If fir-tree boughs or any kinds of evergreens 
are obtainable, they can be nailed to the rafters or the gable ends of 
the attic; and besides these, there could be nothing prettier than ears 
of ripe corn hang by the back-tarned husks. Would it not be feasible 
for the hostess to receive her guests in a costame which she has pre- 
sumably exhumed from attic chests? There is opporfunity here fur 
either quaintness or humor, whichever suits your fancy best. 

With the number you have to entertain, you could not do better thau 
to mingle them all in some kind of game which, although childish in 
itself, will act as a blender. If your lights are good enough, try an 
aprovu-hemming contest, in which the ladies wear cheese-cloth aprous 
and their cavaliers hem them. A cobweb party would be most appro- 
priate, even though it is not new. Did you ever take part in a smelling 
or a tasting coutest ? They are very interesting, and easy to conduct ; 
although, with so many guests, only a part of them could play at once. 
All these things require simple prizes for the winners. If I were 
going to read humorous selections, I should look for them in the back 
of magazines that make a specially of long facetious anecdotes. If you 
want to provoke mach laughter, you can surely do it by reading what 
purports to be an open letter found unaddressed in the street, and 
treating humorously of clab matters. Stick it as full of local hits as a 
pudding is of plams, and you will not fail to please. 

If you question your ability to provide chairs for your guests, throw 
cushions and rags on the floor, and every one will enjoy that informal 
way of resting. Concerning the collation you did not ask, but ] hope 
you will not take it amiss if I add that the idea of the attic could be 
well carried out here, What conld be more fitting than nuts and 
apples to eat and cider to drink? Of course you would supplement 
these with sandwiches of tempting construction, with sete chicken 
salad, ice-cream, and coffee. 


GOOD FORM. 


H. M. L.—I am afraid that I disagree with your friend even if she is an 
authority on secial matters where you live, and agree with you that a 
girlof sixteen shoald not have her cards engraved with the form 
**Miss Brown” even if she is an only or the oldest danghter of her 
family. The proper form for a girl to have on her cards before she 
is “ out” is * Miss Mary Brown,” or simply “Mary Brown.” When 
she has been introduced wo society she may adopt the form * Miss 
Brown.” 

When a girl of sixteen makes a formal call of acknowledgment for 
an invitation seut by a girl of her own age, she should certainly ask 
for her hostess’s mother. The older lady will probably use some dis- 
cretion about seeing her visitor, and if she thinks that the young people 
will enjoy each other better unrestricted by her presence, she will 
send some polite excuse by her daughter, or excuse herself after a few 
minutes; but the young caller suould show her the courtesy of asking 
for her. 


Ie.—I wish that I could trathfully answer you as I kn »w you want 
to have me, bot I cannot honestly say that it would be at all proper 
for the groom at an evening wedding to wear anything except evening 
dress, The bride and bridemaids may be as simply dressed as they 
please, but the groom and the best man and ashers must wear conven- 
tional evening attire, with white string ties, white waistcoats, and light 
giacé kid gloves. The bride, with a long-sleeved gown, should weur 
white Suéde gloves. 

The questions that you ask cover a large field of inquiry. You want 
advice about everything connected with a home evening wedding in 
September, the house situated in a suburb near a large city, and about 
sixty guests to be present. Ain I right? Rend the article * A Modern 
Wedding” on page 149 of this number, and see if that does not give 
you some helpful hints. In decorations, taking it for granted that you 
do not want to go to any heavy expense, I certainly advise using 
wild flowers, as you will have such a pretty variety at that season. 
Nothing could be more effective and traly decorative than masses of 
golden-rod banked in the corners and in the fireplaces and in big 
bunches in jars. The dainty, feathery, purple and white asters are in 
season, too, in September, ond are lovely combined with golden-rod 
or used by themselves. The backgroand to the flowers should be 
boaghs of grecn and tall growing palms and ferns, and nothing else 
will be needed. Purticular attention should be puid to the room where 
the ceremony will take place and where the young couple wil receive ; 
a bower may be made of ferns and flowers for the bridal party to stand 
under, or a background of palins and golden-rod. Hang Japanese 
lanterns on the trees about the place and on the veranda, and make 
the veranda comfortable with rugs on the floor, and easy-chaire and 
lounges, It is not necessary to arrange apy expecial entertainment 
for the guests, os it is idered to be in- 
vited to the cerenfony, congratulate the couple, partake of refresh- 
ments, and tee the bride and groom off. If music and a place for 
dancing can be provided, so mach the betier, but this is not obligatory, 
and no other kind of entertainment would be in keeping. A good 
menu for a September wedding would include bouillon, lobster New- 
burg, chicken salad, jellied tongue, sandwiches. Ices and cake, fruit, 
bonbons and coffee. Lemonade or frappé should be served thronygh- 
out the entertainment, and the wedding-cake may be cut by the bride 
and passed lust of all. Have the refreshments served from one long 
table which stands in the dining-room or in a room by itself, and be 
prettily set and decorated. The decorations should consist of tall 
vases of flowers, candelabra and single candlesticks with lighted 
candles, the wedding-cake in the centre, and about the table at intervals 
plates of fuucy caker, dishes of fruit, aud boubons, 








ADDISON'S BEST MAN. 
BY ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 


GNES BROMLEY had had an unfortunate love-af- 
d fair, in consequence of which the whole motive of 
her life changed. She was seen in society as much as 
usual, her beauty was as patent as ever; but by some 
psychic trick she had negatived ber power of attrac- 
tion. The secret was she had resolved to have no more 
love in her life But in spite of the fact that, as Mr. 
Kipling would put it, she had made a ** bermaphroditic 
futility ” of herself, there was one man who found her new 
phase more attractive than any commonly accepted charm, 
und he asked her to marry him, Asif under a spell, she 
had consented; for, if the truth were told, the only attrac- 
tion Philip Addison had for her was a certain evasive re- 
semblance to the man she had loved years ago—a man 
whom she had taught herself to despise. Philip Holeroft 
had come to her in the fresh morning of her first season, 
and, under the guise of friendship, had won her love, It 
was not until she had become wiser by another season or 
two that she recognized in Holcroft a man of the world 
who had systematically made her a passing amusement. 
And yet so completely had be modified the whole action 
of her mind that it could respond only to a stimulus of 
the same nature—that stimulus being in this instance the 
chance likeness with which Addison was marked as with 
another's image and superscription., 

They were to be married very soon, and Agnes and 
Addison found themselves so interested in the details of 
their wedding that they both came to feel that they were 
uncommonly congenial. It was found, when Agnes went 
over the list of her friends, that it would be necessary to 
have a greater number of bridemaids than was custom- 
ary, but she had a fine conscience toward the obligations 
imposed by friendship, and would leave no one out fhat 
was entitled to a place in her bridal train, although Addi- 
son Was put to some trouble to furnish the requisite num- 
ber of ushers, But he did very well, until it came to the 
matter of choosing the best man. Whom to ask was a 
serious difficulty, for he was a man who boasted of having 
no intimate friends 

Agnes,” he said, coming in one morning with that 
grace of manner that had its indefinable and ever-renewed 
charm for her, ** I think I have found the man we have 
been looking for. You remember Holcroft—he was seen 
every where a year or soago. Well, I met him on the street 
today. He has just returned from abroad. I have al 
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ways liked him, and, if I am not mistaken, he is an old 
friend of yours,” 

Agnes changed color 

“[ suppose he is another man you have refused,” he 
went on, lightly, observing her loss of composure. “ But, 
my dear, if I should consider that an objection, I don't 
know whom I should ask. Half the ushers turned pale 
when I asked them to stand up at my wedding. I shall 
be considered a lucky dog by more than one unfortunate 
that day—eh, Agnes?” 

Addison brought Holcroft to call a day or two later, but 
Agnes and he met m relations so entirely new that the 
past seemed suddenly strange and remote, and both felt 
it could be safely trusted to keep its own secrets, As the 
two men stood together, Agues felt herself comparing 
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them with a shock of surprise. They 
were much of the same height and 
form, their coloring was not dnlike, 
and yet us they stood side by side Ad- 
dison seemed only a poor imitation of 
Holcroft. And it was this imitation 
that had caught her and made it pos 
sible for her to think of marriage. 

As she saw more of Holcroft, the 
past with its memories again seemed * 
to draw close, and she became acutely 
sensitive as to the significance of those 
bygone days to him. He must not be 
allowed to think that her feeling for 
him had been more than a passing 
girlish fancy, and under the belief that 
her approaching marriage made her 
position unassnilable, she assumed 
much of her old- manner toward him 
to convince him that at rio time had 
she been in earnest. But Holcroft 
was notdeceived. He knew ory 
act was to disown all the sweet ad- 
missions of the past, and he readily 
lent himself to her transparent little 
scheme. He felt pretty sure that if 
she got the chance she would make 
him sorry enough for it all, and he 
was forced to own to himself that it 
was in her power; for that love, once 
treated as a mere pastime, had become 
the one thing of real value to him. 
But she meant to marry Addison, and 
he determined she should not entrap 
him into any admission that would 
give her the opportunity to laugh at 
him; he bad no intention of: figuring 
as culprit at this lateday. If Agnes’s 
marriage was to be averted, it would 
be only through some lucky accideut. 


BACK VIEWS OF WAIST AND 


COSTUME. 


COAT OF TAILOR 


Holeroft accomplished more than he knew by keeping 
to the course be had marked out fer himself. His un- 
varying kindness and devotion seemed to be so exactly of 
the same nature as his former attentions that Agnes began 
to feel that her own impassioned temperament was large 
ly responsible for the exaggerated value she had placed 
upon them. The doubt that she had misjudged him con 
fused and troubled her, and made her wedding-day seem 
to bear down upon her with the speed of an i}| that could 
not wait. Her eyes sought Holcroft’s with a questioning 
sadness, inviting him to speak before it was too late; but 
the fear that her manner was nothing more than some last 
trick of a proud and unforgiving nature kept him silent. 

It was the evening before the wedding. The rebearsal 
at the church had been gone through with. The bride- 
maids and ushers had broken up into little groups, and 
were talking and laughing together in the big empty 
church. Addison, Agnes, and Holcroft had seated them 
selves on the chancel steps. Addison was not altogether 
pleased with the way Agnes had read the responses, and 
she had opened her book to go over them again, when he 
caught sight of some one in another part of the church he 
wished to see, and hastily excusing himself, hurried off, 
appointing Holcroft to act in his place as critic. 

** But perhaps you don’t care to hear all this over again,” 
Agnes said, gently, as Addison disappeared in the gloom 
of the pillared nave. 

‘I don't know but I have heard more interesting litera- 
ture,” Holeroft said; *‘ but you need the practice, I sup- 
pose. Your voice was a little low.” 

** How very definite it all is!” Agnes said, glancing over 
her Prayer-book. “It is THe MAN and THE WOMAN in 
capitals on every page. It makes me feel as if the whole 
world had dropped away and Jeft these two standing 
alone. like the first couple in the Garden of Eden.” 

‘That is a pretty thought,” Holeroft said, refiectively. 
** | suppose it is the way they should feel at such a time.” 

* Brides always wear the same expression—that look of 
timid happiness. Have you noticed it? I think it must 
go with the veil and gown—just a part of the costume, 
you know. Do you think I shall look like the regulation 
bride—Philip?” Her voice was very low 

“T can hardly picture you to myself in such « réle,” 
he said, cnrelessly. ‘IT can tell you better after to mor- 
row.” 

Agnes winced. ‘‘Come, let us go and see what is 
keeping Mr. Addison, If it is the man about the flowers, 
I want to see him too,” she said, rising with sudden de- 
cision. Philip had lost bis chance. She had given him 
his opportunity, but, beld back by the fear of getting his 
just deSerts, he had made no attempt to seize it. 

The next evening, in bridal array, Agnes, with her ret- 
inue of pink-cowned bridemaids, went up the aisle, that, 
with its splendid floral deeorations on either hand, seem- 
ed much like a pathway through a rose-garden, and took 
her place at the altar, the organ pealing out the while a 
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vibrating epithalamium. The fashionable crowd filling 
the church was so taken up with watching the bridal pro 
cession go by that the little scene being enacted at the 
same moment at the sanctuary rail passed unnoticed. The 
officiating clergyman came into the church from the sa 
cristy, Holcroft holding open the door for him to pass 
He waited for Addison also to precede him, when the 
door was taken out of his hand by a sudden draught and 
closed violently between the two men, shutting Addison 
in the sacristy and sending Holcroft precipitately into 
the church. : Holcroft tried to open the door, but, to his 
surprise, it did not yield-to his efforts, and with a perplex- 
ed air he took his appointed place before the altar. While 
he was deliberating what to do he found Agnes at his 
side, white-veiled, motionless, a delicious perfume exhul- 
ing from her bridal roses. The clergyman put on his 
glasses and opened his book. Holcroft acted as if under 
a spell. For the moment he seemed to himself, as he 
seemed to every one else, the rightful bridegroom. When 
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the solemn injunction was repeated, ‘‘If any man can 
show cause why these two may not be lawfally joined 
together, let him speak,” Holcroft trembled. Agnes’s eyes 
were on her roses, and after the perfunctory silence the 
clergyman went on. Holcroft again trembled when he 
felt in his pocket for the ring placed there in readiness to 
hand Addison. The words that made them man and wife 
were hardly pronounced, when there was a commotion in 
the church, and a bareheaded man made his way through 
the lint of evening suits, past the pink gowns, and placed 
himself beside the bride. It was Addison. He hurriedly 
explained the situation—how the sacristy door had closed 
upon him and shut him in, and how, being unfamiliar 
with the church, he had lost precious moments in finding 
his way back 

‘* But, my dear sir,” the clergyman said, perplexed, ‘I 
have married this woman to the man who stood in your 
place, and whom I naturally mistook for the rightful bride- 
groom. The marriage is not only sacramental, but legal.” 

The wedding-march suddenly burst forth, The pink 
gowns flu'tered 

**I don’t see- how this could have been a mistake,” Ad- 
dison said, hotly, turning to Holcroft. 

* Don't make a scene, Philip. I will explain when I get 
a chance,” Holcroft said, quietly. 

Agnes was very pale, but she said, composedly: ‘‘ Mr. 
Holcroft is right. This is not a time for explanations. 
Let me take your arm, Philip.” 

Something was understood to have gone wrong; just 
what, was still a matter of question to the: assembled 
guests. The bridal procession was again in motion. 
Agnes’s veil was raised, and she was smiling brightly as 
she recognized familiar faces. When she and Philip 
found themselves alone in the carriage she said: 

‘“*We must make the best of it, Philip. We can ex- 
plain that, owing toxthe fatal spring-lock, Dr. Burton's 
near sightedness, and Mr. Holeroft’s loss of presence of 
mind, 1 am ngt Mrs. Addison, as I had every reason to ex- 
pect, but that as soon as possible I will be. We may as 
well make tight of the whole matter, and have everything 
go on as we had planned; for, outside of. every per- 
sonal consideration, | don't want the bridemaids’ evering 
spoiled, after all the pleasure I have promised them.” 

** But, Agnes, do you really desire it? You have been 
given a chance to reconsider the matter, and I want you 
to feel free either to give yourself to me again or to look 
upon the agreement as annulled.” 

** But, Philip, I don’t understand,” she faltered. 

“Somehow, lately,” he went on,“ [have felt you would 
not be quite so happy as my wife as I had fancied. I 
know I should have spoken sooner, but I conld not face 
the thought of a future without you. But fate has mer- 
cifully stepped in and held you away from me for a mo- 
ment, that you may, if you wish, come to me of your own 
free will.” 

Agnes made no answer, but Addison heard her 


crying softly. The carriage rolled on ‘over the & mM. Coope 


asphalt pavement; the lights from the streets flash 

ed in at the windows. ‘‘ Agnes, you may be frank with 
me. Do you want your liberty back?’ 

‘God knows I do, since you ask me! When I stood 
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at the altar, it was like a glimpse 
through endless ages of pain. I do 
not want to face that vision again. If 
I had been less miserable, should 
have known that it was Philip Hol- 
croft; and not you, standing at my 
side.” 

“ Well dear, it was a lucky accident,” 


~ he said, courageously. ‘* Such a mis- 


take would have been bad for both of 
us. We can thank Holcroft’s fertile 
ingenuity that your life is still what- 
ever you choose to make it.” 

Agnes leaned forward and laid her 
cheek fervently against his lips. 


** God bless you!” Philip said, and they 


both were silent, unti] they drew up 
before the, brilliantly lighted honse 
It was soon understood that the wed- 
ding reception had been shaped by a 
strange accident, the details of which 
were not given, into a mere social 
function; and Agnes and Addison, as 
well as the whole bridal party, were 
so unconcerned, so much at ease, that 
it was made plain that to question or 
condole would be out of phice. No 
one knew what had become of Hol- 
croft. Perhaps he was waititig for the 
storm to blow over before he made 
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his appearance. Still, Holeroft was no coward. Some 
such thought as this-was passing through Agnes’s mind 
when, toward the latter end of the evening, she saw him 
making his way toward her. She was in the midst of a 
merry group, and it-was with some difficulty that he 
found an opportunity to ask her for » few minutes alone, 
and some time before she could easily grant his request. 
She led the way to a palm-filled alcove, where the music 
came subdued but penetrating. 

** Agnes, will you forgive me?” he asked, humbly. ‘‘I 
am afraid I took too much for granted to-night. I had 
given you up—God knows I never meant to trouble you 
again.- But when the sacristy door went to and shut Ad- 
dison away from his happiness, and I found myself at 
your side, realizing in a blinding flash how little it would 
take to make you mine, I—can you wender I yielded to 
such atemptation? I was like a starving wretch suddenly 
offered bread; I did not question my right to it.” 

Agnes’s face softened, and she made room for him at 
her side. 

**It seemed my rightful place as I stood there,” he 
said, more confidently. *‘I even felt I should be doing 
the kindest thing possible to save you from such a mar 
riage, for I know that you do not love Addison. To a wo 
man of your nature love comes only ouce, and I know that 
once you loved me, Agnes. It seemed the only amends 
I could make for the past to stand in that place, and | 
longed to say, ‘Agnes, it is I, Philip Holcroft,’ that you 
might know what you were doing; but I dared not—1 did 
not dare to imperil my one chance of happiness.” 

** Philip,” she-said, in a low voice, ‘‘ then you did know 
that I loved you in those happy days?” 

* How could I help knowing it, denrest?” 

**Somehow, I thought you didnot know. I could not 
allow myself to think that you knew, lest I should be un 
just to you. Yes, Philip, you are right; 1 did love you; 
but that is long ago.” In a changed voice, she continued: 
“You owe me no apology for to-night’s little episode. 
As it has turned out, you are my benefactor, and I owe 
you my deepest gratitude. Mr. Addison and I have talked 
it over, and since a kind fate has interposed and given us 
another moment to think, we have decided not to part 
with our freedom.” 

‘** Then, dearest, you are really mine—my wife!” . He was 
trembling with emotion. She looked at him and laughed. 

‘* You don’t mean you are taking this evening's farce 
seriously! Why, Philip, you are droll!” 

‘** Agnes, do you’ not remember the old days?” he said, 
passionately. 

“Yes, I remember ; but was there anything in the past 
that would justify your thinking I should love you now? 
If so, we do not remember the same things.” 

“I see it all now: this is your revenge. But I love 
you. Yoware not my wife, since you will have it so, but 
give me the hope that some day you will forgive me. I 
can wait.” . 

A deep glow came into her pale checks. ‘‘ You are de- 
ceiving yourself; you are not really in earnest. You are 
only feeling somewhat disappointed over the failure of 
your cleverly executed bit of finesse ; but, believe me, you 
will get over it in a day or so. Sce, they are looking for 
us.” 

She saw that she had made him angry, and, with a little 
smile, she rose. In silence he followed, the music throb- 
bing under their feet—all the sound of light-hearted gay- 
ety breaking about them. 

When all the guests were gone and Agnes was sur- 
rounded by her bridemaids, she told them all about it— 
that she and Mr. Addison had agreed to be good friends 
but nothing more, and that Mr. Holeroft was very sorry 
for the mistake he had made, and would set about getting 
things back into their proper shape as soon as possible. 

































































































I am sorry to have disappuinted you, 
mv dear girls, but only be patient with me 
und I will try to make you a great deal hap- 
pier than I could have done as Mrs. Addi- 
son.” 

Then being a woman, and therefore unable 
to talk about anything but what was upper- 
most in her mind, and yet too proud, too 
prudent to express lerself except enigmati- 
cally, she said 

‘*T want to tell you a story 
and merry one.” 

At once all the couches, divans, and cush- 
ions were in requisition, and Agnes began: 

Once upon a Ome there was a young 
woman with a beart—a real heart; it was 
not so very long ago, either, strange as it 
may seem. And there was once a young 
nan who was extremely fond of hearts, 
They were his choicest fare—his pité de fois 
gras, as it were. Well, he eat up the girl's 
one little heart ata mouthful, Years after, 
with a freshly sharpened appetite, he came 
back to-the aforesaid maid, probably think 
ing that she grew new hearts as some crea 
tures grow new limbs when the old ones are 
maimed or useless. Now the gods looked 
down from the Elysian Fields and saw a good 
chance to play « practical joke. You know 
the gods dearly love a joke, So they spread 
a feast for this eater of human hearts. None 
of the accessories were wanting — flowers, 
lights, music — not one thing left out, A 
dainty covered dish such as that in which 
his favorite morsel was last served was set 
before this prince of cannibals—for he was 
a cannibal, although a very fastidious one, 
And when the pie was opened—I mean when 
the cover was lifted, lo! the dish was empty! 
Now wasn't that a pretty dish to set before 


It is a short 


aking? And he went away hungry.” 
‘Is that all?” questioned one of the girls. 
“Why, yes. What would you have? Fan 


cy & man with a spleadid appetite, and his 
promised feast melting into thin air before 
his very eyes! Why, it is a tragedy!” 





jut you said it was going to be very’| 


funny,” objected another of 
stretching and yawning sleepily. 

‘* None of you have any sense of humor; 
but perhaps you are all too sleepy. What 
do you say to our dropping the subject and 
all saying good-night?” 

“But what became of the young woman?” 
asked one who had not laughed or yawned, 
and who sat in a thoughtful pink heap at 
Agnes’s feet 

“The young woman® Oh, in time she 
found that she had attached too much im- 
portance to possessing a certain number of 
internal organs, and she got along beautifully 
with one less than she thought herself en- 
titled to.” 

Agnes rose wearily. The situation was 
not an easy one, and she was very tired. 

The little bridemaid on the floor rose, too, 
and looked at Agnes with big thoughtful 
eyes. It was on her shoulder that a moment 
later Agnes suddenly laid her head, and; 
availing herself of a privilege that no wo- 
man would think to question, began to cry— 
softly at first.as a heavy rain begins; and 
still crying softly, she left her bridemaids 
to talk it over 

And all that night for Agnes there was no 
cessation of tears, 


the maids, 


ABOUT WEDDING-GIFTS. 

YO-AND SOis going to be married. I must 
W give her something, and what under the 
sun shall | give her? How often we all hear 
just such remarks! Or this sort of thing: 
* We can't really afford to give them any- 
thing. but we must give them something; 
and it 
such a load of things from both sides of the 
house; and we can't give a mean present, 
for we are such near relatives.” So it goes. 
This way of giving is all wrong. and it is 
quite time that some one began a vigorous 
reform, Nothing can be more delightful for 
both giver and receiver than a gift given and 
received as such gifts should be; and nothing 
can be more detestable than the gifts seni 
because an obligation is felt, and received 
and ‘‘counted in” as one more bit of | 
** joot.” 


enteen. Then those big silver dishes—what 
can [ ever wee them fury One Would half 
fill owr little table.” 

** What would you bave liked?” said some 
one in the room. 

"Ob, some glass—just a little—and some 
silver—useful silver—and «a great deal of 
beautifal table-linen, such as we can never 
afford to buy, and which would be such a 
possession always; and a whole piece of 
linen sheeting, and just common every-day 
things—the things we must buy—kitchen 
tables ‘and chairs, and a range, and, oh, lots 
of things to cook with—or in, | mean—and— 
and flat-irons, I guess,” she concluded; laugh- 
lig 

“Then you would have preferred the 
money?” 

** Indeed I should have!” 

‘** But you know people don’t like to give 
money to a bride unless they are near rela- 
tions.” 

I know that too, and that’s just what I 
mean. | don't want to seem ungrateful, but 
Lam under such obligations to so many peo- 
ple, and some of them hardly know at all, 
und I can't help thinking that perhaps they 
felt that they had to give me something. Oh 
yes, L am sure that it would be mueh better 
if only near relations gave gifts nt all to 
brides.” 

** That is what I think too,” said her grand- 
mother, who was sitting near. ** When I was 
married, nearly fifty years ago, I had just 
two presents, » pair of black silk stockings 
and a needle-book—and I thought the worid 


| of them, just as muchas if I'd bad a roomful 


like this.” 

**And I,” said the groom’s mother, “ had a 
few spoons and forks, and a silver teapot, 
and two or three pairs of vases—and it was 
enough. What a world of care all these 
things will be!” and she too looked about 
the room, 

How many funny and yet grievons tales 
young housekeepers could tell of the fate of 
their beautiful expensive glass! 

Berry-bowls only fit to be looked at, and 
admired in a safe place on a spacious side- 
board, tacked into refrigerators with odds 
and ends of dessert in them! Silver grow- 
ing discolored because the one maid-of-all- 
work had no time to clean it! If kept out 
and used, to be dragged up stairs every 


| night, and down every morning, for want of 


must be handsome, for she'll have | 


It is true that some brides—and let us 


hope that there are many—receive a trifling 
remembrance with the same charming grace 
and the seme real appreciation with which 
they receive the larger and more valuable 
gift. But, alas! how many are anxious, and 
only anxious, to get all they can, and to out- 
do or outshine the last bride in either or 
botlr families! Then, also, much fault. lies 
with the givers. They seldom show much 
thought in the selection of their gifts. The 
daughter of a rich man, who is about to 
marry a poor man, is given all sorts of stuff 
that accords with her father’s circumstances, 
and not at all with those that will govern 
her future life—cut glass and silver, jewels, 





ornaments, bric-A-brac of all sorts and kinds, 
and all in great profusion, most of them 
things destived to seclusion in a safe-deposit 
vault, or else to be a care and an anxiet 
tucked away in the scanty room of a nor 
house or a still smaller flat 

One sensible girl stood looking about a 
room full of tables, all loaded with gifts, 
and said : | 

‘They are all very beautifal, and I am 
very grateful for them ali; but how I wish I 
could have said what I really wanted! Just 
look at all those cut-glass berry-bowls—one 
would have been a treasure, and I have sev- | 








a safe to keep it in! 
ment of riches. 

It is time we had reform in this matter, for 
now weddings are a terrible burden upon 
many people, and in turn the new couple are 
themselves made to struggle with obligations 
that they would often very much prefer not 
to have thrust upon them. If people would 
learn to give according to their own means, 
and with due regard to the future means, so 
fur as they can be gauged, of the couple to 
be remembered, so much trouble and ex pense 
would be spared. Very often the simplest 
gift, well chosen, gives far more pleasure 
than the expensive one given from a sense 
of duty, and picked out at random from an 
immense stock at a leading house, and paid 
for out of a full pocket-book. Here is an 
instance: 

One courageous woman of very moderate 
means wished to give to a young girl to 
whom she was much attached some little 
gift. The girl was the daughter of a multi- 
millionaire, and was about to marry a man 
of very moderate income, who absolutely re- 
fused to allow the girl's father to support 


Truly an embarrass- 
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them. After much thonght, an old man in 
a Village was found who turned trays out «f 
wood. He was written to, and after a-while 
be turned a tray out of a rare wood—wild 
black curled cherry. It was beautifully pol- 
ished, and the grain stood out in its various 
shadings, making the little tray a thing of 
beauty. 

Not one gift of the hundreds heaped upon 
her mct with a sweeter. welcome, for this 
sénsible and appreciative girl wrote, ‘‘ The 
wood is s» rare and beautiful, and the gift 
so unusual, it all showed me what | value so 
much more than any gift—your real thought 
and choice for me—and age will make it only 
more beautiful.” 

This is the way a simple gift given and 
received in the true spirit of giving and re- 
ceiving proved a real wedding-gift. 

So let us all reform, if we have been guilty 

of the gift without thought. Let us give no- 
thing at all unless it can be reafly afforded 
from the purse, and ony given then with 
thought and care, and truly “for love’s 
sake,” ' 
Then the wedding-gifts will be real and 
true, and not until then. The poor girl will 
be remembered anf thought for and of, as 
she is not now,.and the rich one will receive 
the gifts of real affection ynly, and not those 
of Policy. - Katuarine B. Foor. 


TOMATO SOUFFLE. 


4 half a pint of tomato pulp that has 

been rubbed through a sieve, an ounce 
of butter, 2 ounces of grated cheese, an ounce 
and a half of boiled macaroni, an ounce of 
stale bread crumbs, and a teaspoonful of 
made mustard; mix all together in a sauce- 
pan, and stir over the fire until boiling; take 
from the fire, let cool; add first the yolks of 
2 eggs, and then the wirites of 3, with salt 
and pepper. Turn into a buttered dish, and 
set into the oven to bake quickly. Dust 
over with grated Parmesan. 
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Imperial Serges, Corkscrews, etc., 
for tailor-made suits and wraps. 

These materials shed rain per- 
fectly. The proofing is applied 
to the yarn, not to the surface of 
the cloths; consequently, they 
admit free ventilation and do 
not overheat. No rubber is used 
in this waterproofing process; 
therefore they have no odor. 
Hygienic. 


18th St. 1%h St. and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK 

















NEARSILK 


The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a hea All imitations lack 
snd wears bettere Lighter‘than silk and stronger, the remarkable qual- 
Beery of genuine has a tag to ities of genuine 


The black of these 
goods is of the fam- 
ous NUBIAN dye. 


NEARSILK, 
and are apt to rain 
your gown. 


















or other substance. It is free from rancidity 
other undesirable 

Quality and Fiavor.”’ 
S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


The Best is the Cheapest | 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best . 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


of S. Rae & Co.’s 


and it is of Superior 


Established 1836. 














There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 

You want the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT 


“Full-Fashioned” Underwear Means? 


It means that the garments are knit from a pattern 
shaped to the form. Asa result they feel more com- 
fortable, look better, and wear longer, and are con- 
sequently more economical than any other underwear. 
Our goods have stood the test of time for over forty 
years, and are for sale by all first-class dealers. 

ASK FOR THEM. 


WRITE US for our book (free). It is instructive and interesting. Address 


NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., 





NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





BAZAR, - - - $4 004 year. 
LITERATURE, $4 00a year. 


ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 
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. 
Travelling a Bore | 
| 
Travelling used to be looked upon 
with utmost disgust, with fear, and even | 
hatred, as something not to be desired, 
and to be undertaken with great re 
luctance. 


The : 
Prudential 


That is, of course, if the right route is 
selected. There are still many uncom 
fortable, objectionable routes — routs 
avoided by experienced travellers, but 


There is 
But One Route 


that towers pre-eminently above all 
others in the matter of magnificence of 





Ger 





: 
fl now... 
Travelling’s a Pleasure 


equipment, train service, and diversity 


d of scenic attractions between New York | 





c 








and Philadelphia and Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago, and that is 








| | LIFE INSURANCE, $15 to $50,009 
ALL AGES....,BOTH SEXES 


Write for information 
RAILROAD THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
Send four cents in stamps for descrip- «OP AMERICA... 


| THE LEHIGH VALLEY 


tive literature to Chas. S. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 


3 es5eseseeseseseseseszs 


5%. OMO BARES 


deka F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office: Newark, XN. J. 











Beau-Ideal Pin 


For Curling and 
Waving Hair 


















REDFERN says:—" No 
dress is well protected 
uniess finished with 


4 ” 
the QMO Dress Shield. 
The OMO Shield is 
Light, White and Im- 
rvious; and is abso- 
y iutely ODORLESS, No 
i Rubber or Chemicals 
used in its manufac- 





Onty tHe Rippon does 
the work. No Pins, Rags, 
Paper, Kids, Irons, nor heat 
required to give the most 
NATURAL wave or curl, 
One set of three in each 
box, 25 cents. Lasts a 
lifetime. 










ture The OMO will 


soci  |Ha" FEDER’S POMPADOUR $% ‘act 
shielc uy a Pair ’ : 
Png 22 convince yourreit of | 1 YOU USE Protector circuar Free Mag 
4 13 ’ -our Gealer does | Covered by United States and Foreign Patent | 

Fans +, # pO el on the skirt, as it is the best | MME. THOMPSON'S HAIR NOVELTY CO., 


ing made. It is never troublesome, is always 923 Broad New York Cl 
a nent Tacs eed om clean, and looks better than an — Le be sure-that it is FEDER’S. It isa ~~ — —— 















send Thirty-five cents to revelation to those di plush cords, velveteens, and other | MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING 
Mention tale The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. | bindings that fray and lose color, and are a constant bother and nuisance. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

—— w 

FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 
having now been on the market two years, and its supereminent merits having 
been established by the test of time; now, therefore, we guarantee the durability 
of the article as follows: We will mail a new skirt length of Feder's 
Pompadour to any person who, having used it,does not find that it eutwears 
the skirt. Claims under this guarantee should be forwarded through the dealer 


GOFF'S At 
from whom the goods were bought. Dealers throughout the country have been 
* 


\ ; 7 
66 ”9 
al notified of this guarantee The genuine goods have the name FEDER’S ws l ll 
uy stamped on every yard, and are wound on spools bearing the abuve labels. At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 








“New Manhattan” 


5S-yard piece, 16 cents. 








ESTABLIBNED ste J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. ee 
Can be had in all colors and black, 
also on our patented reels of 36 yards, 












BRAID 


Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing, or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for used 3% 3 6 tt 
Please bind one of your own dress- 
es with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends..% 2% 8% 


| Is three-quarters Inch in width 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T 
2 SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 


By mail, any shade, 5-yard piece for 12 cents, or $155.00 


3G-yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps and up. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


pr. ) THE CasTie Braid ©. 


— 
wi we 1S &I7 MERCER ST. 
Y matory te tae word irom NN aes S&S. NEW YORK. 


| MAISON 
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LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
ji firm with their orders that they will 
: D, FF & SONS, - Pawtucket, R. L Sold on instalments. Easy payment. Send ADDRESS always find there the most splendid 
q 
‘ 
8 











for catalogue at once if you want to obtain assortment of the very latest no- 
t is - ons set, eee BEETH OVEN velties created in 
: on the Selvedge of Black will send ly same 


& ° Teceived Posnavet uarantet PIANO & ORGAN CO. ya ROBES ye" MANTEAUX 
Pheoatley” nasate ann tes. qi tbs P. 0. Box. 1049. ad COSTUMES 
UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write or valuable Washington, WN. J. 


Patented Furnigher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
sealed information. Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Clty, | i a i hi ihe i de debe dd 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS } 


‘ 


EARLY LETTERS OF 


George William Curtis 
To John S. Dwight 


Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by GEORGE WILLIS 
COOKE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


George William Curtis remains, and must always remain, one of the most worthy and 
lovable figures in American literature. The gentleness and infinite delicacy of his work, 
as wellas his shrewdness and good common-sense, have endeared him greatly to the host 
of his readers, until all that he wrote, even to the littlest things, has come to be of interest 
and importance. These “ early letters” have much of the singular charm by which his 
later correspondence was characterized, and, in addition, they constitute the record of one 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 
; i 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST $‘Sicve'}, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


All Patterns (ne Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree te mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 








In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs~— — ———————“(—t*é—tststststsstC*#=| 5, anon ene eeew een peweccse sce ener ereenee 1595 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


wer ee eer es ee ere oe re er ere wer ara eer ere rer Eres Mere eP ere err erene 


SLEEVE OF DESIGN Neo.... 
WAIST ee oe Ne... i Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 


PPR ahah Raha hee Rete teh Rate tet ete hah 


\ cluded with that of the waist 
. ' : - ; “ “ 
of the most interesting periods of an unusually interesting life. Mr. Curtis was forming SKIRT No 
friendships which were destined to ripen and develop later on, and his impressions and for which I enclose ..... ...... _. cents. 
experiences are duly recorded in this series of letters. 
Name.. 
Address .. ocoeeuhses 


NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS LONDON 
Publishers 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 91 and 92, on page 752. 


Address Harpex & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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CELEBRITIES 


ANNE 


AT HOME 
WARRINGTON WITHERUP 
XI.—HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 


BY 


me of the De 

would he worth 

tiew Mr. Sien- 

things I desired to 

mparatively ub- 

1 word or two 

him wo 
had , for 
ople, 


the very 
reasoi I did not 
how to aek fo can go inte 

and Pr ! } ‘ lvl te 


' 1 man hae 


yee 
A athe 
When it is 
United 
rds as 
that it 


try to speak itina 


i easy one 
membered that poe 4 ' 
mace 


fez, and e 
quires a inusualy 


ous parts of the 


States have the 1 hyme to euch we 


@ticks en vichy, ll he seen ree 


stupidity. In any event, he did not seem to nnder- 
siand me, so T changed the book, and asked for The 
Children of the Soil 

“ N'importe,” said L 
la Terref” 

“ Excuse me, madame,” be replied, in English, “ but 
what do you want, anyhow 7” 

‘Il want to know where—er—where the anthor of 
Que Vadia lives.” 

"Oh! enid he. “1 did wet quite understand yon. 
It je so Jong since I wae in Boeton that my Americwn 
French te a trifle weak. If you will take the bine 
trolley-car that goes op Ujuadowska Avenue, abd ark 
the condactor to let you oat at the jonetion of the 
Krokowekle Przedmiercie and the Nowy Swiat, the 
gendarme on the corner will be able to direct you 
thither 

“Great heavens!” 
writing that down ?’ 

lle was a very agreeable yonng man, and consented 
It ie from hiv memorandum that I have copied the 
hanes be ep-ke with such ease, and if it so happens 
heat I have got them wrong, it is his fault, and: not 
min 

*One more thing before I go,” enid I, folding up the 
memorandum and sheving it into TS of my hand 
rough the opening in my glove When I get to 
er—the author of Que Vadw's houre, whom eball I 
sek for?” 

I fear the young man thought I was mad. 
ily for a moment. 

‘That all depends upon whom you wish to see,” he 


“ Avez-vous Lea Enfants de 


I cried. “Would you mind 


Ile eyed 
rui=pl 


want to see—er—him,” anid L. 

rhen ask for him,” he replied. “ Tt is always well, 

when calling, to ask for the person one wishes to see. 

If you desired te call upon Mra. Brown-Jdones, for 

instance, it would be futile to go tu her house and ask 
for Mrs. Pink-Smith, or Mre. Greene-Robinson 

I know that,"enid |. “ Bat what's hie name?" 

The young man paled visibly, Me now felt certain 

at T was an escaped lunatic. 

I mean, how do you pronounce it? 1 hastened to 
Oh!" he replied, with a langh, and visibly relieved. 
“Oh, that! Why, Slenkiewiez, of course! It = fre- 
quently troublesome to these whe are not familiar 
with the Polish language: t is pronounced Sienkie- 
wicz S-i-e-n-k, Sienk, , W-i-c-z, wicz—Sicnisie- 
wicz." . 

And sol left him, no a before. He did it so 
fluently and so rapidly thafT failed to catch the ortho- 
epic curves involved in thit famous name, 

Armed with the slipoof paper he had eo kindly 
handed me, I sought @ft and found the trolley-car; 
conveyed by signe rather than by word of month to 
conductor where I wished to aligit ; diecovered 
the gendarme, who turned ont to be a born policeman, 
avd wos therefore: an Irishman, whe escorted! me 
withe ado to the house in which dwelt the man 
for whom I was seeking 

head of the house in 7° asked of the 
maid who au»wered my sanmons. I spoke in French, 
avd this time met with no difficulty. The maid had 
served in America, and anderstood me at once. 

** Yes, m'am,” she replied, and immediately ushered 
me inte the anthers den, where [ discovered the great 
man himself ecolding his secretary 

“I cannot 
stand why you 


it more 


«—er—the 


under- 
are wo 





carele=*," he was say- 
ing as L entered. “In 
epite of all my orders 
repeatedly given, you 
will not det your jays 
or creas your ella, If 
you do not take greater 
care I shall have to get 
some one else who will. 
Write this letter over 
again.”’ 

Then he looked ap, 
and perceiving 
rose courteously, ani, 
magh to my surprise, 
observed, in charming 
English, 

“Miss Witherup, I 


me, 








ra,” sald I, graap- 
ing his proffered hand 
* How did you know ?” 
at the De 
when your 
telegram reached there 
yesterday,” he explain- 
ed. “Wethough!t you 
would be amused by 
the. anewer we scnt 
you 
“ohr 
that I had been made 


said I, seeing 








mesidered as 
would be in my 
to be dauntes 
without hewite- 
ithon from my 

Uhrertn 
ienklewiez ? : 

' Prvett 

don’t know what it t« if 

ipply al any apothecary shop ; 
do wot realee it a fine line of parsley 

can send you if the in any immediate harry.” 

lf onght nett rwothers away by 
mersage of repiy, but it 


prom pt- 
t it a patent-meri- 
if _t is a vegetalle, 
hat have 


I anppose give the 


thy serme te me to 
sting that I may given if I 
! there I 
French : 


wok-shope, but even 
kee llers mperk 

y funsilior with the idiom of 
fluently, and wae 
Vadis might be tn 
opy of With Fire 


of the be 
eraly 
net speak it 
wwhat Quo 
mked for a ¢ 
and Sword 
* Avez-vous 
courteous fale 
It may have beet 


jvee Feu et Sabre?” I 


asked of the 


my accent, or it may have been hie 


“One MUST BE INTRODUCED.” 


the victim of a joke. 
It waen’t polite, wax 
itr” 
“Oh, I don’t know, 
“It wae inepired by agr confidence in 
can alertness, We were }. you would be 
» flud me, anyhow, and we thetBht we'd indalge 
iitie hummer, that waedll." 
Ah!’ 1 eaid, emiling to shaw my forgiveness 
ll, you were right: and now that I have found 
me, de you writé or dictate your -turies 7” 
lictete them,” he said 
mierful!* eaid I. “Can yon really speak all 
« dreadful Polish worde? “They are so long and 
of anexpected consonants in carions jattapost 
they senggest barb-wire rather than hitera- 
American mind.’ 

» sort of eneaking idea that he wonld find tn 
juxtaposition a word«to match any of hie own, and I 
spoke it with some pride. He did not svem to nutice 
it, however, and calmly responded : 

* One gets used to everything, Mise Withernp. I 
have known men who cond speak Kusetian so aweetly 
that you'd never netice how full of jays the language 
i," enidhe ** t Thave heard Englishmen eay that 
after ten years’ residetice in the United States they gut 
rather to like the dialeet of you New-Yurkers, and in 
rome Cises to speak it with some degree of flacnucy 
themeacives."’ 

* What is your favorite nove 

* Slenkiewicz,” he said, 
tion 

“Thanks,” said I, gratefully. “Bat never mind 
that. . 1 have a toothache, anyhow, and M you don't 
mind J won't—” 


“Don't mention it," he pm: 
™§ won't,” la . “What is your favorite 
vel? 


Quo Vadis,” he replied, promptiy, and without any 
conceit whatever. He was merely candid 

“IT don't mean of your own. I mean of other peo- 
ple's,”’ said 

“Oh!” eaid he 


l, Mr, 


similing 


over my hesita- 


nme 


“I didn't andetstand ; atill, 
anewer must be the same. . My favorite novel in Po- 
lish is, of course, own hut of the novels that 
others have publi-hed, L think Quo Vadia, by Jeremiah 
Cartin, ie my favorite. Of course it is only a transla- 
tion, tet it is good,” 

L did not intend to be 
sisted 

“ Very well, Mr.—er—You,” 
fuvorite novel iu Chinese ?” 

“My favorite nevel has not yet heen tranelated into 
Chinese,” he replied, calmly, and I had to admit my- 
eelf defeated 

“Do you like Vanity Pair f" L.asked 

*T have never heen there,” anid he, simply. 

* What do you think of Pic kwick?” Lasked. 

“That ix a large question,” he replied, with some 
nnensiness, I thought. “ But as far as my impressions 
go, [think be wae guilty.” 

I pasted the matter over. 

“Are you familiar with American literatare 7?” I 
asked. 

“Somewhat,” sald he. “I have watched the popn- 
od books in your country, aud have read sume of 


mv 


bu fled, 


however, so I per 


eald IL. “ What ie your 


em.” 
“ And what books are they 7" I ask 


“ Weil, 


Vadia and The jos oy ‘of Zenda,” he 
replied. 


“They are both excellent,” 


= ow 


THE 
MAJESTICALLY 


END OF 


“Suk MOVED 


“I suppose you never read Conan Doyle,” I put in, 
with some sarcasm. A man who ie familiar with 
what i+ pepalar in American literature ought to have 
reat Conan Doyle 

“Yea,” he replied, “I have read Conan Dovle. 
I've read it throngh three timer, bat I think Dr, 
Holmes did better work than that. His Autograph on 
the Breakfast Table was a much better vovel than 
Conan Doyle, and his poem, ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ ix a thing to be remembered. Still, I liked 
Conan Doyle,” he added. 

* Rverybody does,” I said 

sturally. It is a novel that suggests life, blood, 
insight—and all that,” said my host. “ Bat of all the 
books you Amegicans have written the best is Mr. 
Thackeray's estiMate of your American boulevardicr. 
It was named. if I remember rightly, Towenee Fadden. 
J read that with much-interest, and bdo nrthink that 
Mr. Thackeray ever did anything better, although his 
story of Jane Eyre wus very good indeed.  Padden 
was such a perfect representation of your anecesefal 
American, and in reading it one can picture to one’s eeclf 
all the pecniiar qualities of your heateociety, Really, 
lam gratetal to Mr Thackeray for his Tommie Madden, 
and when you return to New. York’*T hope you will 
tell him se, with my compliments,” 

I looked at my watch and Observed that the hou 
was growing late. | 

“lam returning to Paris,” said I, “so I hesi very 
littletime left. Still, I wish to ack you twe questions. 
First, did you find it hard to make a name for your- 
eclf 7 

“Very.” said he 
day for twenty years.” 

“Then why didn't you choose an easier name, like 
Lang g. or dolmmon 2” I asked. 

‘ Wikatis your other quertion 2” he said in response 
“When I wake a name, Ff make a name that will 


“It has taken sixteen hours a 








AWAY, LEAVING 





THE CHAPTER, 


ALONZO AMAZED—BENKATH HER SoTICK.” 


be remembered. Sienkiewicz will be remembered, 
whether it can be pronounced without rehearsal or 
net. What ix your other quesiion ?” 

“Are you going to rend from your own works in 
America, or not? Dr. Doyle, Dr. Wateon, Anthony 
Hope, Matthew Arnold, and Richard Le Gallienne 
have dowe it. How ahunt yourself?" I said. 

Mr. Sienkiewicz sighed 

“T wanted to, but I can’t,” 
have me,” 

* Nonsense, 


suid he. “ Nobody will 


“sald I. “Have you? They'll all have 

>” he added, “how can I? One muet be in- 
troduced, and how can chairmen of ‘the evening tn- 
troduce me?” 

“They have intelligence,” 
them have, so I was quite right 
* Yea, but they have no enunciation or memory, 
exid he. “I can explain forever the pronunciation of 
my vame, but your American chairman can never re- 
member how it is proneunced. I shall net ¢ 

Aud so I departed from the house of Mr. § 
wicz. 

I can’t really see why, when he was making a name 
for himself, be did wot choose one that people outside 
of his own country could «peak ocensionally without 
wrecking their vocal chords— we like Boyge, for in- 
#fance. ; 


said I. And 


rome of 


enkie- 


P i 
——_~. 


“1 regret to observe,” said Skiliton, “that there is 
to We anether vachi-race for the 4mentea's cw 

“Keyret? Why, it indicates that oe tn a 
United States are coming together agnin !” said 

“That's just it,” said Skillton, 


ginpiog to get uleng so nicely, and new all the old 
troubles will be re-nwpened.” 








A MATTER OF ECONOMY. 


Maud “1 THINK IT PERFECTLY DISGRAC 
WEEKS WHEN SHK MARRIED THE OTHER 


sxPUL! 
MAN,” 


HER FIAXCK. HADN'T BEEN DEAD six 


Mable, “ But You KNOW NER TROUSSKAU WOULD HAVE S00N GONE OUT OF FABHIOX,” 





